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THE AREA SET-UP 


IFTEEN months ago we devoted three or four columns 
of ‘“ JOURNAL” space to a complete list of the gas under- 
takings which would have constituted the various 
‘regions ’’ suggested at that time by the British Gas Council 
in its memorandum to the Ministry of Fuel and Power on 
he regional boundaries of a nationalized gas industry. Last 
anuary we reproduced a map and list of “areas” proposed 

nder the Gas Bill, and again in June we reprinted from a 

hite Paper the revised map and modification of boundaries 
agreed in Parliament just before the Bill completed its 
assage to the Statute Book. With the successive modifica- 
ions and groupings it became less easy to recollect the final, 
or almost final, destination of certain boundary undertakings 

hich passed from one proposed area to another in the 
ourse of the debates. 

To clarify the position, we have been, for weeks, seeking 
a complete list, on the same lines as that of July, 1947, 
but amended to date. Now, through the co-operation of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power and the British Gas Council, 
we are able to publish this list (pp. 35-36 of our issue to-day). 
It should be extremely useful to all who will be affected by 
the new area set-up, though it must be emphasized that it is 
still only a provisional list, subject to final adjustment under 
provisions laid down in the Act. 


OIL FOR GAS-MAKING 


T the close of September the Institute of Petroleum and 
A the Institute of Fuel convened a three-day joint con- 

ference on ‘“ Modern Applications of Liquid Fuels,” 
and three of the papers there presented dealt- with oil for 
gas-making. They presented British, American, and French 
views on the subject, and on later pages of our issue to-day 
will be found abstracts of two of the papers—those by Mr. 
H. S. Cheetham, of Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow, Ltd., 
and Mr. P. T. Dashiell, of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia. We shall refer later in this note to 
the contribution to the conference by M. Robert Delsol, 
Chief Exploitation Engineer, Gaz de France, Service 
National. 

While coal must always be the principal raw material of 
fown gas manufacture in this country, hydrocarbon oil is, 
as Mr. Cheetham said, an essential supplementary, serving 
fo compensate for the comparative inflexibility of coal car- 
bonizing plant, in effect supplementing our coal stocks, and, 
by no means least important, affording a measure of control 
of coke stocks. Analyzing the weekly load on a gas under- 
faking with an annual output of 4,000 mill. cu.ft. of 500 
BTh.U. gas he showed that the base load represented 80% 
of the annual output, and the peak load 20%. Briefly 
xpressed, his argument was that for the production of 3,200 
mill. cu.ft. of base load gas it is necessary to employ plant 
having a daily capacity of 10.6 mill. cu.ft., corresponding 
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to a load factor of 83%. For peak load gas of only 800 miil. 
cu.ft., plant with a daily capacity of 9.4 mill. cu.ft. is required, 
corresponding to a load factor of only 23%. The capacities 
of plant for both base load and peak load gas are thus 
more or less of the same order of magnitude. Calculation 
showed that the cost of peak load gas, if produced as coal 
gas, would be nearly double the cost of base load gas. Car- 
buretted water gas plant therefore shows a substantial saving 
when used to meet peak load requirements, even with the 
high price of oil obtaining to-day. The use of a small quan- 
tity of oil with coke in this type of plant enables peak load 
gas to be made without reducing the calorific value of the 
mixed gas. The author showed the saving of coal in a com- 
parison of coal and oil consumption in the whole of the 
gas industry for the years 1938 and 1946. In 1938 gas sold 
was 314,203 mill. cu.ft., to produce which 18,469,000 tons 
of coal was carbonized. In that year only 27,253 mill. cu.ft. 
of carburetted water gas was made from 535,000 tons of coke 
and 124,500 tons of oil. Gas sold in 1946 was 418,257 mill. 
cu.ft. Gas made included 79,061 mill. cu.ft. of carburetted 
water gas, made from 1,375,000 tons of coke and 500,000 tons 
of oil. Coal carbonized was 21,824,000 tons, which would 
have been 24,700,000 tons if carburetted water gas had been 
made in the same proportion as in 1938, while coke and oil 
gasified would have been reduced only to 710,000 and 165,300 
tons respectively. Thus the use of 334,700 tons of gas oil 
enabled the industry to save 2,876,000 tons of coal while only 
gasifying an additional 665,000 tons of coke. 


The use of heavier oils in the United States was dealt with 
by Mr. Dashiell. In many parts of America the relative 
prices of heavy oil and coke are such that a therm of oil 
gas produced in a carburetted water gas plant is as cheap as, 
or cheaper than, a therm of blue water gas. But that is not 
so in this country. Here it is imperative to use the minimum 
amount of gas oil for any desired calorific value—i.e., the 
highest, possible enriching value must be obtained per unit 
quantity of oil. Most of the heavy fuel oils leave a relatively 
large coke residue on distillation. In the standard water gas 
set this coke is deposited in the carburettor chequer brick- 
work so rapidly as to make the set unworkable in a few days. 
The carburettor must therefore be so designed as to be readily 
cleaned. Owing to their high viscosity the use of these oils 
presents problems in storing, heating, pumping, and spraying. 
These problems have been successfully solved and heavy oils 
are now used generally in the United States, where substantial 
financial savings have been realized, particularly between the 
years 1928 and 1947, when there was a substantial difference 
between the prices of heavy oil and gas oils. To-day, the 
difference is much less. 

Mr. Dashiell’s conception of the different functions of the 
carburettor and the superheater is that in the former the oil 
is vaporized but not “cracked,” whereas in the latter the 
vapour is cracked—that is, the molecular structure of the 
hydrocarbons of the original oil which enters it in vapour 
form is rearranged pyrolytically. The distinction of func- 
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tion becomes important when oils with 2 to 3% of coke 
residue are used and vitally important when the coke residue 
is in excess of 4%. It is important, therefore, to vaporize 
the whole of the oil in the carburettor, which in modern sets 
is designed without chequer-work, the coke being deposited 
on the floor from which it is removed periodically by hand. 
The author described how heavy oils can be efficiently used. 

M. Robert Delsol dealt with the use of petroleum oils in 
the French gas industry. Such oils can be used as a raw 
material for cracking as in carburetted water gas plant, in 
empty retorts as used for coal carbonization, or in special 
retorts for the direct carburetting of make-up gas, by injec- 
tion on to coke in gas retorts or coke ovens, by carbonizing 
coke or sawdust impregnated with oil, and in generators 
specially designed for the production of oil gas. There is 
also the possibility of using oil for heating retorts. The 
substitution of heavy fuel oils for gas oils has followed 
American practice. At Gennevilliers, Humphreys and 
Glasgow plants have been successfully modified for this pur- 
pose, results showing a mean recovery of 60% of the heat 
value of the oil, but owing to the loss of gas-making time 
in cleaning the average reduction in output is 26%. The 
economic result, besides depending on a reasonable differen- 
tial between the cost of gas oil and fuel oil, also depends 
on the availability of a regular supply to definite specification. 
M. Delsol, having described the characteristics of seven 
grades of oil, from gas oil to refinery oils, arrived at the 
conclusion that “certain selected fuel oils, particularly those 
produced from paraffinous crudes and having carburetting 
indices of 85 or over, can be used for gas-making in place 
of gas oil at a cost per therm comparable with that of coal 
gas.” The question is of importance in France because of 
the inadequacy and high import price of coal, which has 
led the authorities to encourage the use of petroleum (par- 
ticularly fuel) oils. It is possible to obtain from 7 to 26 
million calories per metric ton of oil—equivalent, that is, 
to that obtained from 3 to 10 metric tons of coal. There 
is no question of replacing whatever tonnage of coking coal 
is available to the gas industry by a large quantity of oil 
The point is to find a solution to certain difficult problems, 
of which coal shortage and lack of equipment are examples. 
The use of the maximum quantity of oil that can be con- 
sumed without the necessity of large capital expenditure must, 
it seems, be regarded as one of the best ways of solving these 
problems. 


THE COST OF PURE AIR 


ence of the National Smoke Abatement Society at 

Cheltenham last week. It transpired that a paltry £1,000 
was spent last year on propaganda ; Sir Ernest Smith told the 
conference that the Association needed at least £3,000 a year. 
Speaking from his ripe experience as Public Relations Officer 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, Mr. Leslie Hardern 
contrasted last year’s expenditure of £1,000 with the £500,000 
a year which it would cost to carry out a full scale attack on 
the problem of education and propaganda, and set down his 
estimates of the minimum sums necessary to achieve smoke 
abolition in, say, the next 20 years. Utilizing all natural 
allies and taking advantage of every conceivable voluntary 
aid, the total of his recommendations was just under £20,000 
a year. Such expenditure on propaganda, while it would not 
achieve spectacular results in a short period, should, in his 
view, go a long way towards achieving the abolition of 
smoke within the lifetime of many of us. 

Notwithstanding the limitations of finance some of the 
most important advances yet made towards the ending of 
the smoke evil have been made during the two and a half 
years in which Sir George Elliston has presided over the 
Society, but waste and damage due to smoke has continued, 
with an enormous loss of coal involved in the production of 
that smoke. The yearly loss of fuel is equivalent to 24 mill. 


We cone ot were in abundant flow at the annual confer- 
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tons of coal, to which must be added the greater loss cop. 
tained in the invisible gases formed with the smoke—estj. 
mated to reach as much as 10 mill. tons a year. One of 
the most interesting communications presented to the Chel. 
tenham conference was an interim report on a_ national 
survey of the sources and incidence of atmospheric pollu. 
tion, which reached the conclusion that the plea of inferior 
fuel was rather overdone, and was likely to be used as an 
excuse for inefficiency for some time to come. Many 
sources of pollution should be capable of being remedied by 
means already at hand, and in certain others research and 
experiment on a considerable scale are still necessary. Pro. 
gress reports from Coventry, Walsall, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Bristol, and elsewhere were also submitted, and there 
was a summary of the progress of central and district heating 
schemes. Mr. Gaitskell, Minister of Fuel and Power, 
addressed the conference on Thursday last and advocated 
persuasion rather than compulsion regarding the kind of fuel 
and appliances used by the people. It might well be, he 
said, that because gas and electricity were more labour- 
saving than solid fuel there would be a continued tendency 
for replacements of coal by these refined sources of energy 
to expand. We would remark that labour-saving is one 
aspect only of the efficient use of coal, and that smoke abate- 
ment and the right use of coal go hand in hand. It is signi. 
ficant, however, that Mr. Gaitskell saw fit to emphasize that 
he could not possibly encourage the greater use of electricity 
for domestic purposes. There is not the generating capacity 
to permit of expansion of the domestic electricity load. We 
suggest that this will apply for many years to come. 


NORTHERN JUNIORS 


On Sept. 24 there was inaugurated at a meeting at Sunderland a 
new junior association, the Northern Junior Gas Association, whose 
application for affiliation to the British Junior Gas Associations Joint 
Council was accepted on the very day of the meeting. The move to 
establish the Association was carried through in very short time and 
was backed up wholeheartedly and practically by the senior body, 
the North of England Gas Managers’ Association, who met at 
Stockton-on-Tees last Friday. We welcome the Northern Junior 
Gas Association as completing to date the composite picture of the 
British Junior Associations working independently, yet co-ordinated 
through the Joint Council. Our next issue of ‘‘ Gas,’’ the record 
of the British Junior Gas Associations, will include a full report of 
the Northern Juniors’ first meeting under the Presidency of Mr. 
W. O. Kirkwood, of Sunderland. The Senior Association is, in 
a sense, unique in that it has an Auxiliary Section—which celebrated 
its 30th birthday last month—whose technical activity has been much 
appreciated by the senior members. In his inaugural address to the 
Junior Association Mr. Kirkwood made it abundantly clear that 
there should be no question of members of the Auxiliary Section 
resigning from the Senior Association. The new organization, 
like all the other bodies affiliated to the B.J.G.A. Joint Council, 
has been formed to provide the juniors with those technical facilities 
which only a Junior Gas Association can provide, and its formation, 
with the advent of nationalization, is a sign of strength and consolida- 
tion. 


DISAPPOINTING COAL OUTPUT 


Speaking in the West Riding during last week-end, Mr. Gaitskell, 
Minister of Fuel and Power, remarked that, to attain coal export and 
home objectives next year, we should need a 6% or 7% increase 
production over 1948. This meant another 12 mill. to 15 mill. tons 
more. So far this year, he continued, the mines had produced neatly 
8 mill. tons more than in the corresponding period last year, but 
sufficient coal was not being produced to satisfy customers at home 
and abroad, and restrictions on home consumption would have ' 
be maintained. In regard to quality, he said the main trouble was 
that construction of new cleaning plant had not kept pace with the 
increase in mechanized coal-getting. The production in the ast 
three months of 1947 made the target of 200 mill. tons of Ideep-mined 
coal for this year seem reasonable, but results have been so disappoint 
ing that unless there is an exceptional effort between now and tht 
end of the year it is probable that output will be several million tom 
short of the objective. There is a suggestion from the union side 
that the National Coal Board has failed adequately to increase the 
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proportion of productive workers. Absenteeism has been increasing 
to about 2% more than the previous year and is now running at a 
higher level than at any time since the introduction of the five-day 
week in May, 1947. The extra Saturday shift is producing poor results. 
Mr. Gaitskell has arranged to meet the N.C.B. and the Executive 
Committee of the National Union of Mineworkers to discuss 
production in the coalfields. > 


THE PEOPLE WHO BUY 


The activities of the Purchasing Officers’ Association are worthy 
of note for two reasons. One is that members of the staffs of gas 
undertakings are taking an increasingly active part in its work. Firms 
whose purchasing officers are members of the Association include 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, the South Suburban Gas Company, Stockport Gas Depart- 
ment, and the Liverpool Gas Company. The second reason is that 
the ramifications of the gas industry in other spheres of industrial 
enterprise are so great that a successful buying policy on the part of 
undertakings may well be reflected in better service to industrial 
consumers. The annual report of the Association shows that total 
membership is 1,600 and is rapidly increasing, and that there are 15 
branches throughout England and Scotland. Its most important 
activity at the moment is its Education Scheme for, says the report, 
“it is upon success in this field that the future prestige and national 
influence of the Association will largely depend.’’ Much of the 
Association’s educational work has been guided by Mr. H. C. Exell, 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, who is Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee. The relationships of the Association with Govern- 
ment and many official bodies have been strengthened. The Govern- 
ment-sponsored British Institute of Management has invited the 
Association to express its views On many occasions on questions of 
policy. The Association has, too, been consulted by the British 
Standards Institution and has maintained friendly relations with 
kindred purchasing associations in America and Canada. The 
future of the purchasing officer in the gas industry can only be guessed 
at, like anything else in this time of the approach to nationalization. 
If the British Electricity Authority and what may be called the 
nationalized hospitals may be taken as a guide, however, a nationalized 
gas industry will give more importance to its purchasing staff than 
hitherto and the Purchasing Officers’ Association will consequently 
become of even greater importance to it. 


Personal 


Mr. LesLiE HARDERN, Public Relations Officer of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, has been elected a member of the General 
Committee of the Housing Centre (London). 

- * ” 


\ Mr. GeorGE Croap, Gas Distribution Superintendent at Sowerby 
Bridge, has been appointed Engineer and Manager in succession to 
Mr. W. B. HARRISON, who, as already announced, is going to Middle- 
ton. 

Oo * * 

Mr. D. G. WinsLow has been appointed Hon. Treasurer of the 
London and Southern Junior Gas Association in succession to Mr. 
S. J. Gissons, who has retired after filling the office with zealous 
efficiency for the past 11 years. 

* * * 


Sir NorL ASHBRIDGE, F.K.C., B.Sc.(Eng.), M.I.C.E., M.I.E.E., 
F.LR.E., has accepted the invitation of the Council to become Presi- 
dent of the Junior Institution of Engineers for the next session, 1948-49. 
Mr. R. A. Riddles, the retiring President, will induct him at a meeting 
to be held at the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2, on Dec. 10. Sir Noel Ashbridge’s Presidential Address 
will deal with ‘“‘ New Developments in Broadcasting.” 


* * * 


Owing to ill health, Mr. J. T. Cowper, of Henry Balfour & Co., 
Ltd., Leven, has had to relinquish his post as Northern Technical 
Sales Representative and Erection Supervisor of the Company. 
Mr. Cowper has been with the firm for 49 years, and is well known 
throughout the Scottish gas industry. In view of Mr. Cowper’s 
fetirement, the Company has carried out a re-organization of staff 
and has appointed Mr. F. CurHpert as Northern Technical Sales 
Representative, and Mr. J. W. D. HuNTER as Supervisor of Erection. 
Mr. Cuthbert has had gas engineering experience at Perth, Kirkin- 
tilloch, Burton-on-Trent, and Beckton, and was for a period the 

orks Manager of the Patricious Works, Buenos Ayres. Mr. 
Hunter has had extensive erection experience with W. C. Holmes & 
Co., Ltd., and the Sturtevant Engineering Company, and until recently 
Was the Maintenance Engineer of Henry Balfour & Co., Ltd. 
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Mr. A. W. MATHER, F.L.A:A., has retired from the Secretaryship 
of the Ipswich Gas Light Company. His services are being retained 
by the Directors as Financial Adviser and Registrar. Mr. C. A 
Spriccs, A.L.A.A., Assistant Secretary and Accountant, has been 
appointed Secretary of the Company. 


a * * 


Mr. GEORGE CRICK has resigned his position as Manager of South- 
wold Gas Light Company after over 42 years’ service. Mr. Crick, 
whose father, the late Mr. Thomas Crick, was for many years associated 
with the Corporation Gas Departmentat Widnes, started his career 
at the Widnes works in 1893, serving his apprenticeship under the 
late Mr. Isaac Carr. He left Widnes in 1902, going to Bishops 
Stortford as General Foreman, several extensions being carried out 
under his personal supervision while he was there. Selected from 
113 applicants, Mr. Crick went to Southwold in 1906, and has seen 
the Company’s make of gas grow from 44 mill. cu.ft. to its present 
total of 37 mill. His energy and foresight have been of inestimable 
value to the Company, which many will remember celebrated its 
centenary in May of this year. Mr. Crick is not severing his interest 
in the Company, for he is remaining a Director, which has he been 
since 1920, and is to act in a consultative capacity until the nationaliza- 
tion of the industry takes effect. His elder son, Mr. WILLIAM DUDLEY 
Crick, has been appointed Managing Director and Secretary. He 
has been with the undertaking for 27 years, was appointed Secretary 
in 1931, and elected a Director in 1946. Mr. T. W. C. DENNy has 
been appointed Works Manager, and will also be in charge of distribu- 
tion. Mr. Denny is a Southwold man, and commenced his work 
for the Company in 1919. He has been Chief Fitter and Foreman 
for a number of years. 


Obituary 


For many years a Director of the Great Grimsby Gas Company, 
Mr. Henry C. SMETHuRST died on Sept. 28 at his howm at Wootton, 
Lincs. He was a Justice of the Peace for the Lindsey division of 
Lincolnshire and took a considerable part in local affairs. 


* * * 


The death occurred suddenly on Sept. 27 of Mr. O. E. YEo, 
A.M.I.Mech.E., a Director of Tully, Sons & Co., Ltd., since the forma- 
tion of the Company. He had previously been associated with the 
late Mr. C. B. Tully on the development of the Tully complete gasifica- 
tion plant, over a long period of years. It was largely through Mr. 
Yeo’s efforts that the mechanical operation of these and similar plants 
was developed. He will be remembered by his many friends in the 
gas industry for his ready knowledge and deep interest in all aspects 
of the industry. 


1948 ‘“* JOURNAL” DIRECTORY 


In order to keep the Directory information up to date, the following 
alterations and corrections which have been notified during the past 
month should be noted in the 1948 issue of the “‘ JouRNAL ”’ Calendar 
and Directory: 

Page 18.—BuRNLEY: H. D. Robinson, E. & M., vice A. F. Ames. 
32.—Gas LIGHT AND COKE ComPANy: Brian Wood, D. & S. 
40.—East Hutt: J. G. Tilley, E. & G.M.; F. Gibson, S. & 

Acct.; D. I. Moody, Asst. E. (Delete T. W. T. Hamil- 
ton, M. & S.). 
50.—MIDDLETON, Manchester: W. B. Harrison, E. & M., vice 
H. D. Robinson. 
68.—SOWERBY BRIDGE: 
Harrison. 
88.—CoATBRIDGE: G. Braidwood, E. & G.M., retires but 
becomes Consulting E., pro tem. 
166.—LONDON AND‘SOUTHERN JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION: Pres.: 
L. J. Clark (Gas Light and Coke); Senior Vice-Pres.: 
A. H. Savill (Wandsworth); Junior Vice-Pres.: T. V. 
Garrud (Gas Light and Coke). 

166.—EASTERN*¥JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION: Pres.: H. J. Patching 
(Peterborough); Junior Vice-Pres.: G. Davies (Gt. 
Grimsby). 

167.ScottisH JUNIOR GaAs ASSOCIATION (Eastern): Pres.: 
W. Brown (Falkirk); Vice-Pres.: S. K. Patterson 
(Galashiels); Hon. Transactions Sec.: T. B. Livingstone 
(Perth). 

167.—ScottisH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (Western): Pres.: 
L. Bain (Greenock); Hon. Sec.: John Alcorn (Paisley); 
Vice-Pres.: R. F. Bell (Motherwell and Wishaw). 

168.—SoUTH-WESTERN District GAS SALESMEN’S CIRCLE: 
O. Pincock (Weston-super-Mare), Chairman. 

169.—BritisH GAS STAFF ASSOCIATION: F. C. Henfrey Smith, 
Gen. Sec. 


” 


> 


G. Croad, E. & M., vice W. B. 
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News in Brief 


Peterhead Town Council’s Application for permission to reduce 
the price of gas has been turned down by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. 


Leslie Gas Company announces that there will be a further increase 
in the price of gas by 2d. per 1,000 cu.ft. as from the next meter 
reading. 


The Offices of the Blackburn Corporation Gas Department have been 
transferred to Cardwell Place, Blackburn. Telephone 44401-2-3 
(three lines). 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power has approved in principle the proposal 
of Chesterfield Gas Committee to replace a gasholder at their works 
with a new one of 2 mill. cu.ft. capacity. 


Increased Cost of Coal will mean additional annual expenditure 
of £2,000 for Buckhaven and Leven Gas Commissioners, but it was 
stated at the monthly meeting of the Commission that no extra charge 
will be made to consumers. 


Shipley Council has decided to take no action on a suggestion from 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power that, rather than install additional 
carbonizing plant at its gas-works for possible future needs, it should 
consider taking a balance of requirements from the Bradford Gas 
Department. 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power has allowed the application of the 
Ossett Gas Committee to reduce its gas charges. In consequence 
the selling price has been lowered by 3d. per therm, or just over 34d. 
per 1,000 cu.ft. The full benefit of the reduction, which has been made 
possible by a saving of £5,000 caused by the falling out of loan charges, 
is-to be given to all consumers. 


Standard Industrial Trust, Ltd., announces that the list of applica- 
tions will open and close on Oct. 12 for an offer for sale of 400,000 
5% Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each at 22s. per share, and 
600,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. each at 10s. per share in Woodall- 
Duckham, Ltd. At the price of issue, the Preference shares will show 
a dividend yield of £4 10s. 11d.% and the Ordinary shares a yield 
of £7 10s. %. 


**How To Run a Home” courses are to be held in Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire, under the auspices of the Cheltenham and District 
Gas Company. A decision to support the courses was made at a 
representative meeting of Tewkesbury housewives, when Miss Molly 
Hampson, Home Service Adviser, said that the organization it was 
hoped to form would help housewives to solve problems involved in 
running their homes. 


The Autumn Meeting of the Sagem Golfing Society will be held at 
Sunningdale on Oct. 27 (the day after the Autumn Meeting of the 
Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers). Will any 
member who has not received his notice or any member of the 
S.A.G.E.M. who would like to take part kindly communicate with 
the Hon. Secretary, L. Trewby, St. Petrocks, 65, Nightingale Road, 
Rickmansworth, Herts. Telephone Rickmansworth 3389. 


There Was An Increase of 60,000 tons in the recovery of waste 
paper for the first six months of this year, during the operation of 
the biggest salvage drive ever launched in thiscountry. Approximately 
one-third of this increase has been contributed by business and in- 
dustrial concerns. Local authority collections, arising largely from 
households, represent considerably less than half of the total tonnage 
of waste paper collected in this country. This means that the bulk 
of waste paper and cardboard handed over to mills for re-pulping 
has. been produced from business and industrial premises. 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power asks industrial and other under- 
takings which own auxiliary electrical generating plant to use it to 
relieve the public supply at least during the hours 8 a.m.-12 noon and 
4-5.30 p.m. from now to the end of March. Some of the plant was 
supplied on condition that it was kept in continuous use during working 
hours. In order to save oil, the condition was waived during the 
summer, and for the coming winter the times set out should be sub- 
stituted for “‘ continuous use.’ Owners of auxiliary plant are also 
asked to run the plant at other times if requested to do so by a Regional 
Board for Industry in connexion with the electricity load spreading 
arrangements. 


Long Service Certificates and awards were presented last week to 
47 employees of the Bryan Donkin Company, Ltd., Chesterfield. 
One of the recipients, Mr. A. G. Webb, had 63 years’ service, and the 
aggregate of the 47 was 2,201 years, nine having over 50 years to 
their credit and 38 having 49 and under. The presentations were made 
by Alderman G. Clark, Chairman of the Directors. At the end of 
the ceremony, Mr. Webb, the oldest recipient, paid tribute to the 
Chairman’s service to the Company and presented Alderman Clark 
with a certificate for 50 years’ service and a cheque “to prove that 
there was no favouritism.”” Mr. C. W. Crawshaw, London Manager, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Directors, and Mr. W. Walker 
spoke on behalf of the workmen. 


COTTON PRODUCTION DRIVE 


As a corporation undertaking and consequently not members of 
the Chamber of Trade, the Darwen Gas Department could not Officially 
take part in a window display competition organized in connexion 
with the ‘‘ Forward to Prosperity ’’ Campaign. 

However, the Department’s showrooms in Duckworth Street provide 
plenty of opportunity for just such a display, and the officials have 
not let the opportunity go; in fact they have made a start with an 
imaginative and ingenious display which takes its theme from the 
national slogan, “ Britain’s Bread Hangs by Lancashire’s Thread.” 

Central in the window is a figure of Britannia threatened by a 
dagger suspended over her head by a thread. The thread is Lanca- 
shire’s, and onlookers are warned of the consequences should the 
thread break. In addition the whole window is draped in fabrics 
manufactured at Sunnyhurst Mill. 

When the prosperity drive has reached its climax, four consecutive 
and different weekly displays are planned at the showrooms. Again 
all the material used will have been woven at Sunnyhurst Mill. 

The first week’s display is devoted to children’s clothing, and the 
second to ladies’ dress materials, the third to furnishing fabrics, 
and the fourth to men’s shirtings and pyjamas. 

Mr. J. Pollard, Engineer and Manager, has given his full support 
to the campaign. 


Diary 


. 8.—Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District): Presi- 
dential Address, L. Bain (Greenock), Glasgow. 

. 8.—Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers: Visit to 
Newton Chambers & Co., Ltd., Thorncliffe, near 
Sheffield. 

. 8.—London and Southern Junior Gas Association: ‘ The 
Development of Domestic Gas Space Heating,” G. H. 
Fuidge, South Metropolitan Gas Company. Gas In- 
dustry House, 7 p.m. 

. 9.—Manchester and District Junior Association of Gas En- 
gineers: Presidential Address, H. N. Dann (Blackburn); 
visit to Blackburn Corporation Gas Department, or 
to Philips (Blackburn), Ltd. 

. 9.—Yorkshire Junior Gas Association: Annual General Meeting, 
Great Northern Hotel, Leeds, 2.30 p.m. Address by 
H. Singleton, Huddersfield. 

. 12.—Federation of Gas Employers: Central Committee, Gas 
Industry House, 11.30 a.m. 

. 12.—National Federation of Gas Coke Associations: , General 
Committee, Gas Industry House, 10 a.m. 

. 12.—British Gas Council: Central Board meeting, Gas Industry 
House, S.W.1, 2.30 p.m. 

. 12.—Midland Junior Gas Association: Visit to Ascot Gas 
Water Heaters, Ltd., Neasden. 

. 15.—Domestic Development Committee and S.B.G.I.: Joint 
Consultative Committee, Gas Industry House, S.W.|, 
2.30 p.m. 

. 16.—London and Southern Junior Gas Association: Visit to the 
Brentford Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
2.30 p.m. 

. 18.—London and Counties Coke Association: Finance Com- 
mittee, 11 a.m.; Executive Committee, 11.30 a.m; 
Central Committee, 1.30 p.m., Gas Industry House. 

19.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 
(Eastern District) : Opening meeting, ‘“‘ The Future of 
Coke Marketing,” J. O. Cooke, B.Sc., M.I.-MechE, 
A.M.LE.E., General Manager, London and Counties 
Coke Association, Gas Industry House, 2.30 p.m 
Committee meeting, 11 a.m. 

. 21.—Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers: 
General Meeting, Queen’s Hotel, New Street, 
Birmingham, 2.30 p.m. 

. 26.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers: 
Annual General Meeting, Connaught Rooms, 2.30 p.m. 
(preceded by Council, 11 a.m.). . 

. 28.—Solid Smokeless Fuels Federation: Executive Committee, 
Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, W.1, 11.30 a.m. 

. 29.—Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers: Autumn 
Meeting, Hotel Majestic, Harrogate. 

. 29.—London and Southern Junior Gas Association: 
Preservation of Gas-works Structures by Paint,” L. A. 
Ravald, M.Sc.(Tech.), A.R.LC., Gas Light and Coke 
Company. Gas Industry House, 7 p.m. : 

. 3.—Manchester and District Junior Association of Gas En 
gineers: Morning—Visit to Sutcliffe Speakman & Co., 
Ltd., Leigh; afternoon—Visit to Rochdale Corporation 
Gas Department. ‘‘ Coke and Breeze Briquetting, 
Mr. Bardsley (Sutcliffe Speakman & Co., Ltd.). 

. 8.—London and Counties Coke Association: Technica! Com- 
mittee, 3.30 p.m., Gas Industry House. 

. 10.—Eastern Junior Gas Association: Visit to Ascot Ga 
Water Heaters, Ltd., Neasden. 
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GAS JOURNAL 


PROVISIONAL ALLOCATION OF GAS UNDERTAKINGS 


TO 


AREA 


E have received from the British Gas Council a 
W “ working” list, given below, showing the provisional 
allocation by the Ministry of Fuel and Power of 
gas undertakings to Area Gas Boards under the Gas Act, 
1948. The list is subject to modification ; it does not purport 
to determine finally and legally the status or “ destination ” 


of each undertaking. 


A general indication of the boundaries of the areas was 
given in the map in the Government’s second White Paper 
on Gas-Supply Areas (Cmd. 7424), 


“JouRNAL”’ of June 9, 


reproduced in 
1948 (page 537). 


the 


The precise 


boundaries have yet to be defined by a map in conformity 
with Section 6 of the Act. 

The provisional “* working”? list now usefully made available for 
examination includes undertakings which supply gas to the public, 


according to the Ministry’s information. 


It is expected that the 


local authority, statutory, and non-statutory undertakings will vest 


under the Act. 


The list includes some “ ancillary type undertakings ” 


which will not vest in the Area Gas Boards under the Act and certain 
undertakings which do not fall within the strict definition of ‘* an- 
cillary gas undertaker ’’ under Section 15 of the Act. 

Any errors in the list should be notified, in duplicate and without 
delay, to Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, General Manager, British Gas 


Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


Authority* 
undertakings 
64 


Scottish 
Northern 
North Western 
North Eastern 
East Midlands 
West Midlands 
Wales 

Eastern 

North Thames 
South Eastern 
Southern 

South Western 


275 


SUMMARY 


Non- 

Statutory Statutory 

companies 
4 


119 


* Includes five Joint Boards. 


SCOTTISH AREA GAS BOARD 
All undertakings in Scotland 


NORTHERN AREA GAS BOARD 


Local AUTHORITY : 
Appleby 

Carlisle 

Cockermouth 
Darlington 

Ennerdale 

} ort 


Masham 
Middlesbrough 
Penrith 

Redcar 

Richmond 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Wigton 
Workington 


STATUTORY : 
Alnwick 

Annfield Plain 
Barnard Castle 
Bishop Auckland 
Blyth 


Brotton 


Cleveland 

Corbridge 

Durham (City of) 

Guisborough 

Hartlepool 

Hexham 

Houghton-le-Spring 

Keswick 

Newcastle - upon - Tyne 
and Gateshead 

Shotley Bridge and Con- 
sett 

South Bank and Nor- 
manby 

Spennymoor and Tudhoe 

Stanley 

Sunderland 

Tudhoe and Sunderland 
Bridge 

Whitehaven United 


NON-STATUTORY : 
Alston 


undertakings 


Ancillary 
type 
undertakers 


Amble and Warkworth 

Aspatria 

Bedale 

Berwick 
mouth 

Brampton 

Crook 

Gainford 

Haltwhistle 

Kirkby Stephen 

Newbiggin-by-the-Sea 

Northallerton 

Rothbury 

Seascale 

Stanhope 

Wigton 

Wooler 


and Tweed- 


ANCILLARY : 

Brancepeth Colliery (Stra- 
kers and Love, Ltd.) 

Ferryhill 

Lanchester 


SOUTH EASTERN AREA GAS BOARD 


LocaL AUTHORITY : 
Ashford 

Bexhill 

Ramsgate 

Sandwich 

Sittingbourne and Milton 


StaTuToRY : 
rundel 
Brighton, 
Worthing 
British Gas Light (Bil- 
lingshurst Station) 
Broadstairs 
Burgess Hill and St. 
_ John’s Common 
Canterbury 
ring 
Croydon 
Deal and Walmer 
Dover 
Eastbourne 
East Grinstead 
ast Kent 


Hove and 


East Surrey 

Edenbridge 

Faversham 

Folkestone 

Godalming 

Gravesend and Milton 

Guildford 

Hampton Court 

Hassocks 

Hastings and St. Leonards 

Hawkhurst 

Haywards Heath 

Heathfield 

Herne Bay 

Horley 

Horsham 

Lewes 

Maidstone 

Mid-Kent 

Newhaven 

Rochester, Chatham and 
Gillingham 

Sheppy 

Sittingbourne 


South Metropolitan 
Steyning 
Tenterden 

Thanet (Isle of) 
Tunbridge Wells 
Uckfield 

Wadhurst 
Wandsworth 
Wateringbury 
Westgate and Birchington 
Whitstable 

Woking 


NON-STATUTORY : 

Ash-next-Sandwich 

British Gas Light, Pet- 
worth Works, Storring- 
ton Works 

Cranbrook 

New Rcemney 

Rye 

Westerham 


ANCILLARY : 
Ashford (Railway ) 


GAS 


BOARDS 


NORTH WESTERN AREA GAS BOARD 


Loca, AUTHORITY : 
Accrington 
Ashton-in-Makerfield 
Atherton 


Barnoldswick 
Barrow-in-Furness 
Birkenhead 
Blackburn 
Blackpool 
Bollington 

Bolton 

Burnley 

Bury 

Buxton 

Chorley 

Clitheroe 

Colne 
Dalton-in-Furness 
Darwen 
Ellesmere Port 
Heywood 
Hindley 

Hoylake 

Kendal 

Lakes (The) 
Lancaster 

Leigh 

Lymm 

Lytham St. Annes 
Macclesfield 
Manchester 
Marple 
Middleton 
Millom 
Morecambe and Heysham 
Nelson 


New Mills 
Newton-le-Willows 
Oldham 
Oswaldtwistle 
Padiham 
Poulton-le-Fylde 
Rochdale 

St. Helens 
Salford 
Skelmersdale 
Southport 
Stalybridge 
Stockport 
Stretford 
Thornton Cleveleys 
Tyldsley 
Ulverston 
Wallasey 
Warrington 
Widnes 

Wigan 
Windermere 
Withnell 
Worsley 


STATUTORY : 
Altrincham 

Ashton 

Chapel Whaley 
Chester United 
Earby and Thornton 
Fleetwood 

Garstang 

Glossop 

Golborne 

Grange and Cartmel 
Haslingdon 


Hayfield 
Hollingworth 
Kirkham 

Knutsford 

Leyland 
Littleborough 
Liverpool 
Longridge 
Middlewich 
Mossley and Saddleworth 
Nantwich 

North Cheshire 
Northwich 
Ormskirk 

Prescot 

Preston 

Radcliffe, Farnworth 
Ramsbottom 
Rossendale 

Runcorn 

Sandbach 

Sedbergh 
Westhoughton 
Wilmslow and Alderley 
Winsford 
Whitchurch (Salop) 


NON-STATUTORY : 
Bentham 
Broadbottom 
Carnforth 
Ingleton 

Kirkby Lonsdale 
Malpas 
Milnthorpe 


ANCILLARY : 
Crewe 


NORTH EASTERN GAS BOARD 


LoOcAL AUTHORITY : 
Batley 
Beverley 
Bingley 
Bradford 
Brighouse 
Colne Valley 
Dewsbury 
Driffield 
Filey 

Goole 
Halifax 
Hebden Royd 
Huddersfield 


Pontefract 
Ripon 

Selby 

Shipley 

Silsden 

Skipton 
Sowerby Bridge 
Spenborough 
Todmordem 


STATUTORY : 
Ackworth, Featherstone, 
Purston and Sharlston 


Bridlington 

British Gas Light (Hull 
Station) 

Brough, Elloughton 

Caverley and Horsforth 

Castleford and Whitwood 

East Hull 

Elland-cum-Greetland 

Harrogate 

Hemsworth, Grimethorpe 

Hessle 

Kildwick Parish 

Kirkburton, Shelley and 
Shepley 

Knottingley 

Malton 

Mirfield 

Morley 

Normanton 

Otley 

Pickering 

Pudsey 

Rothwell 

Royston and Brodsworth 

Scarborough 

Settle 

Thirsk 

Wakefield 

West Yorkshire 

Whitby 


Yeadon and Guiseley 
York 


NON-STATUTORY : 


Deney Dales 
Easingwold 
Garforth 
Hellifield 
Helmsley 
Holderness 
Hornsea 
Howden 
Kippax 
Kirbymoorside 
Market Weighton 
Nortonthorpe 
Pocklington 
Rawcliffe, Snaith 
Robin Hood’s Bay 
Sherburn and South Mil- 
ford 
Skelmanthorpe 
Whitwood 


ANCILLARY : 
Queensbury (Black Dyke 
Mills) 


Settle (Hector Christie) 
Shepley (Seth Snr.) 


NORTH THAMES AREA GAS BOARD 


LocaL AUTHORITY : 
Southend-on-Sea 
STATUTORY : 

Ascot 

Chertsey 


Commercial 

Gas Light and Coke 
Hornsey 

Lea Bridge 

North Middlesex 


Romford 
Slough 
Uxbridge, 
Wycombe 
Windsor 


Maidenhead, 


SOUTHERN AREA GAS BOARD 


LocaL AUTHORITY : 
Cowes 

Newbury 

Newport (I.0.W.) 
Portland 
Wallingford 
Wantage 


STATUTORY : 

Andover 

Aylesbury 

Banbury 

Basingstoke 

Bognor 

Bournemouth 

Bridport 

British Gas Light (Fenny 
Stratford Station) 

Dorchester 

East Cowes 

East Wight 

Farnham 

Freshwater 

Haslemere 


Leighton Buzzard 
idhurst 

Mid Southern 

Oxford 

Petersfield 

Portsmouth and Gosport 

Reading 

Ryde 

Salisbury 

Sherborne 

Southampton 

Swanage 

Titchfield 

Tring 

United 

Weymouth 

Witney 

Yorktown (Camberley) 


NON-STATUTORY : 
Alresford 
Blandford 
Brackley 


Chipping Norton (Chip- 
ping Norton Works) 
Crewkerne (Beaminster 
Works) : 
Devon (Lyme Regis, 
Sturminster Newton) 

Fordingbridge 
Kingsclere 

Mere 

Milborne Port 
Princes Risborough 
Romsey 
Shaftesbury, Gillingham 
Thame 

Whitchurch (Hants) 
Winslow 
Woodstock 


ANCILLARY : 


South Midland Gas Cor- 
poration (Eynsham Gas 
Undertaking) 
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SOUTH WESTERN AREA GAS BOARD 


LocaL AUTHORITY : 
Chard 

Devizes 

Evesham 
Plymouth 

St. Ives (Cornwall) 
Sidmouth 

South Melton 
Teignmouth 
Tiverton 

Yeovil 


STATUTORY : 
Barnstaple 
Bath 


Bideford 
odmin 
Bradford-on-Avon 
Bridgwater 
Bristol 
British Gas Light (Trow- 
bridge Station) 
Brixham 
Bude 
Budleigh Salterton 
Cheltenham 
Clevedon and Yatton 
Crediton 
Dartmouth 
Dawlish 
Devon (Ashburton Un- 
dertaking) 
Dursley 
Exeter 
Exmouth 
Falmouth 
Glastonbury 
Gloucester 
Helston 
Ilfracombe 
Launceston 
Martock 
Midsomer Norton 
Minehead 
Newquay (Cornwall) 
Newton Abbot 
Penryn 
Penzance 


Plymouth and Stonehouse 

Portishead 

Ross 

St. Austell 

Shepton Mallet 

Stroud 

Swindon (including amal- 
gamations with Bamp- 
ton, Cirencester, Marl- 
borough, Fairford, Far- 
ingdon, Highworth, 
Hungerford and Woot- 
ton Basset Undertak- 
ings) 

Taunton 

Tavistock 

Torquay 

Truro 

Warminster 

Wellington (Somerset) 

Wells 

Westbury 

Weston-super-Mare 

NON-STATUTORY : 

Berkeley 

Bidford-on-Avon 

Bourton-on-the-Water 

Bruton 

Camborne 

Campden 

Castley Cary 

Chew Magna 

Chipping Norton (More- 
ton - in - the - Marsh 
Works) 

Chipping Sodbury 

Cinderford 

Coleford 

Cloyton 

Crewkerne 
Works) 

Devon (Buckfastleigh, 
Chagford, Chudleigh, 
Cullompton, Ivybridge, 
Kingsbridge, Moreton- 
hampstead, North Taw- 
ton, South Brent Un- 
dertakings) 


(Crewkerne 


Fowey 

Hayle 

Honiton : 

Langport, Huish 
Curry Rivel 

— 


and 


. Looe 
Lostwithiel 


Lydney 

Malmesbury 

Newent 

Newnham 
Okehampton 
Padstow and St. Column 
Redruth 

St. Blazey 

Salcombe 

Saltash ? 
Seaton, Axminster 
Somerton 
Stow-on-the-Wold 
Thornbury 

Torpoint 
Wadebridge 

Watchet and Williton 
Wedmore 
Wotton-under-Edge 


ANCILLARY : 

Callington Gas Under- 
taking 

Downside Abbey Gas- 
works 

Gunnislake Gas Under- 
taking 

Mitcheldean Gas-works 

Oakhill Brewery Co.» 

Ltd., Gas-works 

Princetown (H.M. Prison) 
Gas-works 

Radstock Colliery Gas- 
works (N.C.B.) 

St. Just Gas-works 

Sharpness Gas Under- 
taking (Statutory) 

Swindon (Railway) 

Uffculme Gas Co. 


WEST MIDLANDS AREA GAS BOARD 


LocaL AUTHORITY : 
Birmingham 
Bridgnorth 
Congleton 
Coventry 
Droitwich 
Ellesmere 

Hereford 

Hinckley 

Leek 

Malvern 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Newport (Salop) 
Oldbury 

Sedgley 

Smethwick 
Stafford 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Stourbridge 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Tipton 

Walsall 

West Bromwich 


STATUTORY : 
Bilston 
Bromsgrove 


Bromyard 

Cannock 

Chasetown 

Cheadle 
Valley 

Colwall 

Cradley Heath 

Dudley, Brierley Hill 

Halesowen 

Iron Bridge 

Kidderminster 

Kidsgrove 

Leamington Priors 

Leominster 

Lichfield 

Ludlow 

Market Drayton 

Nuneaton 

Oswestry 

Redditch 

Rowley Regis and Black- 
heath 

Rugby . 

Rugeley 

Shrewsbury 

Solihull 

South Staffordshire Mond 


and Churnet 


Stone 

Stourport 
Tamworth 
Uttoxeter 
Warwick 
Wellington (Salop) 
West Staffordshire 
Willenhall 
Wolverhampton 
Worcester 


NON-STATUTORY : 


Albrighton 

Atherstone 

Bewdley 

Church Stretton 

Henley-in-Arden 

Ledbury 

North Western (Kington 
Works) 

Shifnal 

Shipston-on-Stour 

Tenbury 

Upton-on-Severn 

Wem 


EASTERN AREA GAS BOARD 


LocaL AUTHORITY : 
Chelmsford 
Clacton 

East Dereham 
Haverhill 

New Hunstanton 
Saffron Walden 
Wells-next-the-Sea 


STATUTORY : 


Barnet 

Beccles 

Bedford 

Berkhampstead 

Bishops Stortford, Epping 

Braintree and Bocking 

British Gas Light (Nor- 
wich Station) 

Bungay 

Burnham 

Bury St. Edmunds 

Cambridge University and 


Colchester 

Cromer 

Dunstable 

Ely 

Gorleston and Southtown 

Great Yarmouth 

Halstead 

Harwich 

Huntingdon 
manchester 

Ispwich 


and God- 


King’s Lynn 
Lowestoft 
Luton 
Maldon 


Manningtree and Mistley. 


March 
Newmarket 
Peterborough 
St. Ives (Hunts.) 
St. Margarets 
St. Neots 
Sheringham 


Swaffham 

Tendring Hundred 
Tottenham 

Watford and St. Albans 
Wisbech 


NON-STATUTORY : 

Aldeburgh 

Ashley Guise and Wo- 
burn Sands 

Attleborough 
Idock 

Brightlingsea 

British Gas Light (Ayl- 
sham Station, Brandon 
Station, Chatteris Sta- 
tion, Diss Station, 
Downham Market Sta- 
tion, Harleston Station, 
Mildenhall Station, 
Thetford Station, 
Wickham Market Sta- 
tion) 


Dunmow 

Earls Colne 
Fakenham 
Framlingham 
Hadleigh 
Halesworth 
Kelvedon and Coggeshall 
Leiston 
Littleport 
Loddon 
Mundesley and Holt 
Needham Market 
North Walsham 
Potton 

Ramsey 

Royston 

Sandy 
Saxmundham 
Soham 
Southminster 
Southwold 
Stowmarket 
Thaxted 

Watton 
Whittlesey 
Witham 

Woburn 
Wyvenhoe 


ANCILLARY : 


Letchworth (First Garden 
City, Ltd.) : 
Melton Constable 
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EAST MIDLANDS AREA GAS BOARD 


LocaL AUTHORITY : 
Ashbourne 

Bourne 

Brigg 
Burton-on-Trent 
Chesterfield 
Cudworth 
Doncaster 

(East) Retford 
Gainsborough 
Horncastle 

Ilkeston 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield 
Leicester 

Lincoln 
Loughborough 
Mansfield 

Market Harborough 
Newark 
Nottingham 
Rawmarsh 
Rotherham 
Rothwell 
Scunthorpe 
Shepshed 

Skegness 

Spalding 
Sutton-in-Ashfield 
Swadlincote 
Swinton and Mexborough 
Wath, Bolton and Thurns- 


coe 
Wombwell 


STATUTORY : 

Alford 

Alfreton 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche 
Bolsover 

Boston 

Clay Cross 


Cleethorpes 

Derby 

Finedon 

Grantham 

Gt. Grimsby 

Gt. Wigston 

Kettering 

Kibworth 

Long Eaton 

Louth 

Mablethorpe and Sutton 

Market Rasen 

Melton Mowbray 

Northampton 

Oakham 

Penistone 

Riddings 

Ripley 

Rushden 

Sheffield 

Shirebrook 

Sileby 

South Normanton 
Blackwell 

Southwell 

South Yorkshire 
Derbyshire 

Stamford and St. Martins 
(Stamford Baron) 

Stocksbridge 

Stony Stratford 

Wellingborough 

Wirksworth 

Woodhall Spa 

Worksop 


and 


and 


NON-STATUTORY : 
Ambergate, Crich, Bull 
Bridge and Fritchley 
Barrow-on-Humber 

Barton 


Bingham 
Bottesford 
Caister 
Daventry 
Desborough 
Epworth 
Hathersage 
Heckington 
Kegworth 
Kirton 
Kirton-in-Lindsey 
Long Sutton and Sutton 
Bridge 
Lutterworth 
Market Deeping 
Measham 
Melbourne 
Misterton 
Stockwith 
North Western 


and) = West 


(Ibstock 


Sleaford 

South Yorkshire 
Spilsby 
Thrapston 
Tideswell 
Uppingham 
Winterton 


ANCILLARY : 

Clowne (Shireoaks Col- 
liery) 

Denaby 

Middleton - by - Wirks- 
worth (Hopton Wood 
Stone Firms, Ltd.) 

Sheepbridge 

Staveley (Hollingwood) 

Wolverton 


WALES AREA GAS BOARD 
All undertakings in Wales 


‘“*“MR. THERM” 


ALIVE 


An interesting and novel idea has been developed during the past 
summer on the site of the Cheltenham and District Gas Company's 
works—a design of ‘* Mr. Therm ”’ with floral effects, a photograph of 


which we reproduce. 


“Mr. Therm ”’ measures approximately 25 ft. from head to foot 
and 15 ft. across, and is edged with blue lobelia, next to which is 
white allyssum. The predominant colour in the design is deep scarlet, 


for which salvia has been used. This colour is relieved in the centre 
of the face and body with pink antirrhinums. 

This represents original and probably unique treatment of the gas 
industry’s emblem, which at the same time provides a further oppo! 
tunity to illustrate that ‘“‘ Mr. Therm” is very much “alive” it 


Cheltenham. 


Scunthorpe. Gas Committee has arranged for work in connexion 
with the laying of a new main to start on Jan. 1 next, following 
complaints of poor gas pressure in some parts of the town. 


A Suggestion, which came up for consideration by Scunt 
Town Council for the second time, that on the nationalization 0 


horpe 
f the 


industry a farewell dinner should be given to employees of the local 


Gas Department, has been rejected by the Courfcil. 


dinner .was estimated at £100. 


The cost of the 
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SOUTHPORT’S GAS CENTENARY 


IVE hundred guests joined in the celebrations of the 
F centenary of the Southport Gas Department on Sept. 

29-30. It was in 1792 that the town of Southport was 
founded by William Sutton, who opened a hotel known as 
“The Dukes Folly,” on a site now occupied by the junction 
of Lord Street and Duke Street. In that same year William 
Murdoch lighted his office and a little house in Redruth with 
gas generated in an iron retort in his back-yard. In 1846 
a Board of Commissioners was set up to govern Southport 
and the town followed the lead of Manchester Corporation 
which in 1838 took over a gas-works from the Manchester 
Police Commissioners. In 1848, at a cost of £3,528, the first 
Southport gas-works was built in Eastbank Street, on the 
site of the present offices and distribution department. 


Hand-Charged Horizontals 


In those early days Southport gas-works comprised hand-charged, 
stop-ended horizontal retorts, which in their first year produced 578,000 
cu.ft. of gas, 230,000 cu.ft. of which was used in 79 public lamps. 
The price charged for gas was 7s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft., reduced on 
Nov. 12, 1849, to 6s. 8d. per 1,000. In 1874 the Gas Orders Confirma- 
tion Act, confirming the Southport Corporation Gas Order of the 
same year, was passed with Statutory Powers to make “ Inflammable 
Air” and distribute it through pipes. 

Gas making commenced at the Crowlands Works in 1872, both the 
new and the old works continuing to operate until 1878, when the 
whole of the manufacture was concentrated at Crowlands. To-day 
the Southport Corporation Gas Estate at Crowlands covers a 25-acre 
site, and the Department has a long history of progress to match 
the development of gas-making plant. Southport was one of the first 
undertakings to adopt the continuous vertical retort, these having 
been put in in 1913 to replace a bench of horizontal retorts. The 
complete installation now consists of 72 vertical retorts of the latest 
type; in addition to a remaining horizontal installation, now derelict, 
which it is hoped to replace with a further vertical type. The vertical 
plant was recently reconstructed in Scottish silica, and provision made 
for the introduction of a new mechnical producer plant. 

To-day the Southport Gas Department serves an area of six miles 
in radius from the Town Hall, with a population of 80,000. Through 
202 miles of mains it serves 27,871 consumers, selling 1,322 mill. cu.ft. 
Its plant is up-to-date and there are schemes on foot to erect more 
modern plant, including a 2 mill. cu.ft. per day water gas installation, 
fully automatic, with a self-clinkering grate and an extended coke- 


. grading scheme. 


The centenary celebrations started on Sept. 29 at Southport’s 
Floral Hall, the guests being received by the Mayor and Mayoress, 
Councillor and Mrs. E. W. Raynor. The following morning the 
gas-works was open for inspection, parties being shown around by 
members of the staff. Afterwards the Mayor, who had been guided 
by Mr. H. James Risby, Chief Engineer and General Manager, 
addressed gas-workers assembled in the yard. He told them that 


' he had been impressed by the efficiency of the works and that he was 
| sure they were being run in a spirit that was helpful to everybody. 


Centenary Luncheon 
At the luncheon which followed at the Floral Hall, principal guests 


| were the Mayor and Mayoress, and Sir Frederick West, G.B.E. 


Many representatives of neighbouring towns and gas undertakings 
were also present. 
_ Proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors,”’ the Mayor said that they had 
in Southport an undertaking of which they were justly proud. He 
extended a special welcome to Sir Frederick West, who among his 
many other activities had at one time been Lord Mayor of Manchester. 

Sir Frederick West congratulated the Southport Gas Department 
On its centenary. It would be inappropriate just then to say much 
about the “change of parentage” which the gas industry was to 
undergo next year, but he hoped that after the change-over the useful- 
ness of gas to the housewife, to industry, and to commerce would 
continue to be presented. A tremendous amount of propaganda 
has been put out to teach the public the advantages of gas, yet there 
Were still people who thought that because the gas industry was 150 
years old, it was dying. There was nothing further from the truth. 
Nobody who had known the gas industry in past years could believe 
(twas dying, for gas shares in this country were among our gilt-edged 
securities. Those who had them hung on and passed them on to their 
children as something to be treasured. 

here was, too, an impression that in other countries which had 
developed later than this, and where electricity could be cheaply 
produced by hydro-electric means, there was less demand for gas. 
Again that was far from the truth: in several towns in America the 
consumption of gas per head was higher than in Britain. Sir Frederick 
gave other instances of the demand for gas in Canada, Johannesburg 


| —Where in the first 15 years after the building of the new gas-works 


Output had multiplied nine times—Vancouver, China, Japan, and 
Hong Kong. 

Sir Frederick said he hoped the centenary would bring home to the 
public of Southport the value of the gas service, which would continue 
to progress under the new ownership. He hoped that the industry 
of the future would continue to provide “ gas for the housewife, 
commerce, and industry as efficiently as it has done in the past.” 

The afternoon was taken up by demonstrations and film shows in 
the Department’s beautifully equipped showrooms and demonstration 
theatre, Eastbank Street. In the evening, a dinner was held at the 
Prince of Wales Hotel, at which the guests included Dr. A. B. Badger, 
M.A., Manager of the Federation of Gas Employers, and Mr. J. 
Grayston, G.M., B.Sc., Hon. Secretary of the British Gas Council, 
North Western District. 


** The Future ” 


A toast for the “ Future of the Gas Industry’ was proposed by 
Councillor F. A. Fletcher, Chairman of Southport Gas Committee, 
who reviewed the progress the industry had made since its first applica- 
tion to lighting by William Murdoch in 1792. It was of local interest 
to note, said Councillor Fletcher, that in the same year the town of 
Southport had been founded. In 1846 a Board of Commissioners 
was set up to develop and manage Southport and two years later the 
Southport Gas Department came into being. In its first year the 
works produced } mill. cu.ft. of gas—to-day it sent out 10 times that 
in a day, 300 times the original amount. Councillor Fletcher paid 
tribute to the men who controlled the undertaking in those early years 
for their decision to move the works out to Crowlands—it was on a 
parallel with the vision of the fathers of the town in many directions, 
and they owed a great debt to the planners of “* this lovely town.” 

In those days, the speaker recalled, the gasholders were counter- 
balanced by hanging weights and on one occasion one of these weights 
fell off, tippled the holder and allowed the gas to escape into the 
air. The town was in complete darkness and the manager and staff 
made superhuman efforts to restore the supply. At the next Town 
Council meeting, the Mayor suggested that the men should be rewarded 
with 2s. 6d. The Finance Committee watchdogs queried this and 
there was a great deal of wrangling before it was finally decided to 
give each man a day’s pay. In those days the gas-workers’ wages 
were about 28s. a week. 

Councillor Fletcher said that the gas industry was in the vanguard 
of progress. Though originally it was used only for lighting, to-day 
great advances had been made in the economic heating of homes and 
in industrial applications. He listed the many ways in which by- 
products were used and stressed that in the process of gas manufacture 
nothing was wasted. Even the cinders left at the end of the process 
were ground up, mixed with Southport’s sand, and made into mortar. 
Behind all this effort were men who made up the backbone of the 
industry, including professors who with their assistants spent their 
whole time in research in this wide field. They had made most 
valuable contributions to the nation’s economy. 

Next year the gas industry was faced with nationalization. Time 
alone could tell whether this was in the nation’s interest or not, but 
several questions put themselves to him. Did nationalization suggest 
improved efficiency, better workmanship, maximum economy ? 
Did it mean that the consumer would be protected ? We were living 
in an age of mass control—did nationalization help initiative, did it 
develop individualism, a pride of independence? Would it mean 
progress in its direct sense ? He feared that from what we had seen 
of nationalization there was a danger that it would create little 
dictatorships and cause more delay in solving problems now dealt 
with by the manager in collaboration with his directors or chairman. 

In these days of advancing science and development, no one could 
foretell what huge strides gas might take in the very near future. 
With a possibility that coke ovens might be installed at the pitheads, 
the local gas-works might become a thing of the past. ‘“* We are 
living in days of great development,” said Councillor Fletcher, “‘and 
the gas industry will go forward. It is to those men of great knowledge 
of the industry that the consumers are looking, and to them I say: 
‘ Carry forward the flame of progress.* ’’ 


Industrial Relations 


Dr. A. B. Badger, M.A. (Manager of the Federation of Gas 
Employers), responding, expressed thanks for the courtesy extended 
to them by inviting them to Southport on the occasion of the centenary 
of their Gas Department. The industrial relations of which he was in 
charge were the most important factor in any future success, or any 
future experiment such as nationalization. If success there be it 
would be to the credit of the men and women engaged in the industry, 
putting their very best endeavours into the new experiment to make it 
a success. Nationalization was a term with many interpretations. 
In peacetime when they spoke of nationalization they meant they 
nationalized the material side of the industry because their excel- 
lent officers in the Southport gas industry were in a sense national 
servants at the present time. They served the public, and so far as 
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Officers in local authority employ were concerned, the question of 
them becoming full-blooded public servants would not make them 
different because they had been giving their lives and working for 
the public authority. Excellent work had been done by local autho- 
rities in the gas industry. In his Federation half the members were in 
local authorities. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, in the Labour Encyclopaedia, said the two 
main reasons for nationalizing any industry was (1) that it was a 
monopoly, and (2) that it was a basic industry concerning the general 
public. It was on those two principles the present Government 
proposed to nationalize any industry that came within those two 
qualifications. Mr. Alfred Robens, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, on the third reading of the Bill, said the 
nationalization of the gas industry was innocuous, he did not think 
any harm would be done by nationalizing this industry. He said 
everybody agreed that justice was on his side, that some measure of 
integration and co-ordination was necessary, and that such co-ordina- 
tion and integration could only be done by a power with compulsory 
authority, and that could only be done through nationalization. 

Saying he thought the time for polemics had gone by, Dr. Badger 
said the Bill had now become an Act and it behoved them all to work 
the measure for the benefit of the nation. Nearly one-half of the gas 
industry had been run by local authorities and the change would not 
be very great. Having regard to the fact that they believed in demo- 
cratic government and the administration had decided there should be 
nationalization he thought the time had gone by for argument and 
it was up to all who were going to function in the industry to run 
it for the benefit of the people of the country as a whole. 


The Visitors 


Councillor J. G. Johnson (Vice-Chairman of the Southport Gas 
Committee), proposing the toast of the visitors, said the occasion was 
unique for two reasons—it was the final celebration to mark the 
centenary of the Southport Gas Department, and, by the sound of 
things, it was also its demise. He thought local authorities could be 
forgiven if they felt some trepidation about the future. If the South- 
port gas undertaking could be likened to the human body with the 
Gas Committee acting as its medical adviser they might agree that 
the patient had outlived its useful span of life and there could be little 
harm in passing him over to a new doctor; but their patient, as many 
observed when they toured the works that morning, was not human. 
He had a very robust and healthy constitution carefully built up by his 
own doctors. They were fearful, naturally, of what might happen 
when he was transferred to the new panel, the more so as he had a 
number of dependants who had received many thousands of pounds 
from him during his long and useful life. They had with then many 
distinguished guests, including men of distinction and renown in the 
gas industry. Their hopes for their future had already very ably 
been expressed and everyone wished them well. He hoped with their 
capable assistance that the new doctor would encourage their cen- 
tenarian to go forward to the great future which they in Southport so 
confidently predicted for him. 

Mr. J. Grayston, G.M., B.Sc. (Hon. Secretary, British Gas Council, 
North Western District), responding, referred to the officers of the 
Southport Gas Department and particularly to his very old friend, 
Mr. H. James Risby. He also paid tribute to Mr. Risby’s “able 
lieutenant,’’ Mr. Philip Sumner, and his other assistants for the 
work they had done during the last two days to make them all feel 
they were among friends. 

Alderman Dr. A. W. Limont, J.P., proposing the toast of the Gas 
Committee, recalled that when he and Alderman Richardson joined 
the Town Council they were placed on the Gas Committee, which 
was an admirable committee where they were disciplined and learned 
what to do and what not to do. It was up to the Gas Committee 
to see that their servants were well treated under nationalization. 

Councillor W. Tattersall, responding, paid tribute to the excellence 
of staff and the fact that they had a Committee who were gas-minded 
and together they had done the best they could for all concerned in 
the industry. They as a committee regretted the coming end of their 
work; the change might be for the good, but he had his doubts. The 
close contact the community had with the Committee and the Com- 
mittee with its Engineer and staff remedied things very quickly, and 
speed was the essence of the contract to-day. 


Among Nearly 100 Ideas compiled by Bradford’s Town Clerk 
(Mr. W. H. Leathem) from suggestions by departmental officials, 
and approved by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee of Bradford City 
Council for submission to the Finance Committee, the most contro- 
versial proved to be plans to obtain powers to ban coal fires in the 
city centre in order to reduce the smoke nuisance. The Sub-Committee 
also recommends that powers be sought to create a district heating 
scheme so that new houses could be warmed from a mains supply. 
If these plans are adopted by the City Council they will form part of 
the clause of a Parliamentary Bill and will eventually be submitted 
to a town’s meeting. The opponents of the proposal to prohibit 
the use of coal zone by zone of the City pointed out that this would 
cause inconvenience to hundreds of people and put them to great 
expense. The objection, however, was overruled. 
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NATIONALIZATION AND ACCOUNTANCY 


In discussing the arguments for and against nationalization, almost 
every aspect of its influence on the national life and economy has 
been covered—its effect on the nation’s economy generally, its influence 
on productivity, and the value of taking the ownership of basic 
industries out of the hands of a few and putting it, nominally, in the 
hands of the people have all been probed and questioned. Only 
One aspect appears to have missed the public eye, its effect on the 
accountancy profession, an important one because the accountant 
plays an important part in the conduct of most businesses, from the 
smallest private company to the largest combine. 

This omission has now been remedied by Sir Frederick J. Alban, 
C.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.A., President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, in a paper entitled “ Socialization and its Effect on the 
Accountancy Profession ’’ read to the American Institute of Accoun- 
tants in Chicago. The paper has been published in booklet form 
by the Society of Incorporated Accountants, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C.2. 

Commencing with a review of the historical background of nationali- 
zation, Sir Frederick points out that in Britain it has not so far meant 
the administration of industrial undertakings by a Department of the 
Central Government, except in the special cases of the Post Office 
and the Royal Ordnance Factory at Woolwich Arsenal. One of the 
early manifestations of “ socialization”? was municipal trading in 
gas and water, the acquisition from private enterprise, or establish- 
ment of these and other public utilities by local government authorities 
having gone a long way before the Second Great War. In addition 
many public corporations had been set up and there were other forms 
of public enterprise such as social insurance, marketing boards, and 
development areas. 

Sir Frederick goes on to review the objectives of the British political 
parties in the 1945 General Election as regards nationalization, 
then details steps in the “‘ nationalization phase ’’ up to the Gas Act. 
He notes these non-accountancy aspects of nationalization: The problem 
of managerial structure in socialized industries has not been solved; 
there was over-centralization in the initial stages; the selection and 
promotion of personnel present difficulties; and ‘ nationalization 
does not solve labour problems.” 

The accountancy profession in Great Britain may be regarded as 
having two aspects, says Sir Frederick: Accountancy as practised 
by those who hold themselves out as public accountants (a long 
established and recognized entity), and accountancy as practised 
by those actually working in industry itself (a more recent conception). 

Noting that public authorities set up for the administration of 
particular public utilities do not submit their accounts in the form 
traditionally associated with Government administration, the writer 
says that the effect on the accountancy profession of the large-scale 
transference of separate industrial units to one all-embracing authority 
can only be far-reaching. For example, one large-scale audit (and in 
some cases a number of small area or sectional audits) will be sub- 
stituted for a number of smaller audits, with a tremendous concentra- 
tion of the function of the professional auditor. Broadly, he says, 
it seems inevitable that while there will still be an independent audit 
of the accounts of public authorities, there must ultimately be a 
concentration of this audit work in the hands of the larger firms of 
practitioners to the virtual exclusion of many of the smaller firms 
previously engaged upon this work. 

The establishment of public authorities will also affect the profession, 
owing to the development of what is known as “ internal audit” 
by staffs of experienced auditors on the pay-roll of the employing 
body for the purpose of carrying out detailed checkings. With 
their vast operations the public authorities must look to accountancy 
to provide them with the financial information by which their opera- 
tions can be properly managed and controlled. Should the accounting 
and other tests of efficiency that are devised not work properly, 
inefficiency will not be located and the effect in the long run must be 
that our standard of living will fall. The new function of the accoun- 
tant raises a problem—the training of the public accountant of the 
future—for which no ready solution is yet apparent. 

In an appendix Sir Frederick discusses the nature of various 
nationalization measures, including the Gas Act. 


CITY AND GUILDS PRIZE AWARDS 


The following prize awards have been made by the Council of the 
Society of British Gas Industries in connexion with the recent examina- 
tions of the City and Guilds of London Institute: 

Gas Technology (Supply).—Prize of three guineas to R. T. Hobden, 
of the Derby Gas Company. 

Gas Technology (Manufacture).—No candidates. 

Intermediate Examination in Gas Fitting —First prize of two guineas 
to H. R. Wright, of Slough. Second prize of one guinea to H. R. 
Kemp, of Guildford. 

Final Examination in Gas Fitting. —First prize of three guineas (0 
S. M. Spraggons, of Westminster. Second prize of two guineas 
to R. E. Dearing, of Croydon. 
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NORTH OF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AUTUMN MEETING AT STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


HE North of England Gas Managers’ Association, 

under the Presidency of Mr. F. L. Scaife, Engineer and 

Manager of the Stockton-on-Tees Gas Department, held 
is Autumn General Meeting at Stockton, on Oct. 1. The 
members were welcomed by the Mayor of Stockton, Alder- 
man W. Lillystone, heard the news of the formation of a 
Northern Junior Gas Association, and in the afternoon 
toured the works of Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Ltd. 

Welcoming the 80 members who attended the meeting in the 
Queen’s Hotel, the Mayor, who is also Chairman of the Stockton 
Lighting and Power Committee, said that it was an honour for the 
town that the Engineer and Manager of its undertaking had been 
elected President of the Association. 

After the routine business of the meeting, Mr. Scaife presented his 
Presidential Address (see pp. 40-50), and a vote of thanks was proposed 
by Mr. H. P. Allison (Redcar), who said that the President, who was 
avery old friend of his, had given a very comprehensive survey of the 
progress of his undertaking. The figures he had given of the increase 
in gas sold reflected great credit on him and his staff, especially when 
it was realized that the carbonizing plant had been in operation since 
(921. Another outstanding feature about the Stockton undertaking 
was that the capital debt was very low. This reflected very good 
management and it was interesting to note that the low debt had not 
been achieved by cutting down on plant. In the proposed extensions 
every effort had been made to provide amenities for retort house 
workers, a very necessary procedure if the best type of worker was 
to be obtained and retained for this class of work. He trusted that 
at some future date the President would be able to tell them how the 
scheme was progressing. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. W. O. Kirkwood (Sunder- 
land), who said that the President’s survey, which must have taken 
a great deal of time-and effort to prepare, would take a high place in 
the transactions of the Association for many years. Replying, the 
President said that he was particularly pleased that the proposer should 
have been an old friend of his. He was also glad that so many other 
friends had attended the meeting, some travelling long distances to 
be there. 


The New Junior Association 


Mr. Scaife then announced that the Northern Junior Gas Associa- 
tion had been formed and that the senior body had agreed to make 
them a gift of £50. Welcoming the new Association, he said that 
it would be useful to the younger men who were particularly interested 
in the changed conditions now approaching. It was gratifying to 
note that a large number of members of the new Association would 
retain their membership of the parent body. 

Mr. W. O. Kirkwood then made a statement on the relationship 
of the new body to the senior Association, and said that the Northern 
Junior Gas Association was a fully constituted body affiliated to the 
British Junior Gas Association Joint Council. The membership at 
present consisted of 40 members, chiefly from the Auxiliary Section 
of the North of England Association. As the first President of this 
new body, it was his duty to make a personal appeal to the senior 
members of the Association for their support and consideration as 
members of the Northern Junior Gas Association. The new Asso- 
ciation desired the utmost co-operation with the senior Association, 
and the Council of the Junior Association would welcome to member- 
ship any member of the North of England Gas Managers’ Association. 
As a Junior Gas Association they had pledged themselves to uphold 
the high traditions of the senior body. In the past members of the 
Special Purposes Section had been debarred from the Auxiliary 
Section, possibly to the detriment of the Juniors concerned, but the 
Junior Gas Association had opened the doors and would appreciate 
very much indeed the interest, support, and presence of seniors at 
its meetings. 

The President had set a fine example to the seniors by becoming one 
of the first ‘‘founder members” of the new Association. Mr. C. C. 
Walmsley and Mr. F. P. Fall, of Sunderland, have also given their 
support as “‘ founder members.” 


Tribute to the President 


_ Members of the Association were guests of the Mayor at a luncheon 
In the Queen’s Hotel after the meeting. Alderman Lillystone told 
the members that as Chairman of the Lighting and Power Committee 
he was sure that they had made a good choice inelecting Mr. Scaife 
as their President. He had done wonderful things in the development 
of the Stockton undertaking and he had got the full support of the 
employees. The Stockton undertaking had been developed on very 
modern lines and he sincerely hoped that the future of the industry 
Would be as it had been in the past when to those in the industry it 
had been a public utility and a public service. He was sure that under 
nationalization their Association would be needed and they could be 


of assistance in making nationalization a success. When Stockton’s 
undertaking was handed over it would be a modern one in ship-shape 
order. They were not expecting much in the way of compensation 
but they were satisfied that they had given the ratepayers nothing to 
complain about if they had the same management as in the past. 

Mr. E. Crowther (President of the Institution of Gas Engineers) 
appealed to the members of the North of England Association in 
particular to give him their support as a local man in what might be 
an arduous year of office as President. 


Responsibility of Consultative Councils 


It was his hope that in the new organization men of experience 
would not be allowed to give up their service to the gas industry but 
through the medium of Consultative Councils that they would continue 
to give their advice. The technical men needed the advice of men 
with wider experience in public life such as they had got in the past 
from their Directors and from their Committees. They would look 
to the Consultative Councils to bring a balance in to the affairs of the 
new organization, and how better could the places on the Councils 
be filled than from the men such as the Mayor who had spent a great 
part of their public lives in overseeing the affairs of the local under- 
takings. 


Photo: ‘“‘EvENING GazeTTE,’’ Middlesbrough. 
Alderman W. Lillystone, Mayor of Stockton, was host to the North 
of England Gas Managers’ Association at lunch after their meeting 
on Oct. 1. The group seen with him here includes Mr. G. R. Chetwynd, 
M.P., Mr. E. Crowther (President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), 
and Mr. F. L. Scaife (President of the North of England Association). 


Welcoming the new Junior Association, Mr. Crowther said that the 
junior bodies provided an excellent post-graduate course for younger 
men in the industry. He was glad to see that the senior body had 
helped them financially but his advice to the new Association was to 
keep the senior men out of their discussions as they would be able to 
express their own ideas more freely by themselves. The Institution 
was concerned with how to weld more closely together the District 
Associations with itself so that both might share equally in the support 
graciously promised by the Minister. Proposals on this subject were 
likely to be coming before them in the near future and he asked for 
sympathetic consideration. 

It was most gratifying to see the expansion which had taken place 
in the activities in the gas industry, especially during the last 10 years 
or sO, an expansion typified by the Stockton undertaking. It was a 
source of public apprehension throughout the country that should 
the winter prove hard it might not be possible to maintain full supplies, 
especially in the face of the very probable expansion of the armaments 
industry which appeared to be about to take place. Consumers now 
knew the benefits of gaseous fuel over any form of energy whatever: 
they had discovered that and proved it for themselves. Now they 
were having the greatest difficulty in keeping pace with the great growth 
of demand because during the last 10 years it had been impossible to 
continue with plant expansion. While they would do their utmost 
to maintain their traditions of 100% service at all times to all they 
might have to face a great deal of difficulty in doing everything they 
could wish. 

Mr. H. Forrest, Vice-President of the Association, said that as the 
annual meeting of the Association was usually held in the town of the 
President, it took on itself something of the form of a social gathering. 
At Stockton they had been very generously treated as guests of the 
Mayor. 


Emphasis on Research 
Mr. G. R. Chetwynd (M.P. for Stockton) said that he approved of 


nationalization. It was now up to the managers and technical men 
in the industry to make it work. He had been struck in the President’s 
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address by the emphasis on research. That was one of their most 
important spheres. If we were to get through our present economic 
crisis there was only one real source tojwhich to turn. The labour 
field was saturated and we could not depend on capital re-equipment, 
so that the real solution could only come from the people within the 
industry itself. That meant the gas managers themselves, the people 
to whom we had to turn to produce more. It was up to them to 
tackle the problem of gas supplies in a realistic way to get more pro- 
duction, to improvize with the tools they already had. It was upon 
them that we depended. We must give as much time as we could to 
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fundamental research so that we could get all the results that we needed. 

The gas industry had as happy a record of industrial relations 
as any in this country. That was something of which both managers 
and men could be proud. He hoped that in the future, by the 
proper consultative machinery and by industrial democracy, we 
would be able to carry on the happy relationships in the gas industry, 
The Association would have an important part to play not only techni- 
cally but on the human side. 

During the afternoon members visited the works of Ashmore 
Benson, Pease & Co., Ltd., a report on which will appear next week’ 


126 YEARS OF PROGRESS* 


By FRANK L. SCAIFE, M.Inst.Gas E., M.Inst.F., 


Engineer and Manager, Stockton-on-Tees Corporation Gas Department 


APPRECIATE very highly the honour you have done me 

in electing me President of this Association in its 73rd year, 

a year which promises to be a most important one in the 
long history of the gas industry, and I shall endeavour to 
maintain the high standards and traditions set by my pre- 
decessors, many of whom have filled this office with distinc- 
tion and dignity. It is with particular pleasure that I express, 
on your behalf, to one of our members, Mr. E. Crowther, 
our congratulations upon his election as President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers and to wish him a happy and 
successful term of office, during what will surely prove an 
exacting year. We know Mr. Crowther will acquit himself 
worthily during the arduous term that still lies before him, 
just as he did in 1945 when President of our own Association. 


Stockton Gas-Works History 


In the reign of George IV, 126 years ago, a gas supply was introduced 
to the Borough when the Stockton Gas Consumers’ Company was 
formed, following comparatively quickly after the lighting by gas of 
Westminster Bridge. 

The undertaking was amalgamated in 1845 with another local 
company, and in 1857 the Corporation obtained and exercised powers 
for immediate purchase. Stockton, therefore, not only possesses 
one of the oldest gas undertakings in the country, but is also one of 
the early pioneers of municipal ownership. 

The local record of gas service is something of which the Town 
Council has every right to be proud, and subsequent results have fully 
justified the courageous foresight of those responsible for the acquisi- 
tion of the undertaking. The growth of the undertaking can best be 
indicated by the following tabulation: 

Gas sold 
Year Mill. cu.ft. 
1875 115 
1895 285 
1915 389 
1935 689 
1945 950 
1948 1,146 


Outstanding capital debt, 1948, £171,342. 


The existing carbonizing plant—3,000,000 cu.ft. per day capacity— 
consists of two benches of horizontal retorts—15 beds of tens, 24 in. 
by 18 in. by 23 ft. long, fitted with double Congdon standpipes, 
Arca governors, and waste-heat boiler. The coal handling plant 
comprises breakers, elevators to overhead bunkers with drag link 
conveyors and Fiddes Aldridge and Drakes stoking machines. Coke 
handling is carried out by means of a Le Fleuve conveyor and coke 
selector wheel. ' 

Based on a scheme of retort house reconstruction in 1921, the plant 
has been progressively modernized and maintained in such a manner 
as to produce the following consistently good results during the past 
10 years: 


Capital value 
£ 


50,000 
154,000 
223,000 
596,000 
692,000 
845,000 


Per ton of coal carbonized 
13,600 cu.ft. 
475 B.Th.U./cu.ft. 
12.12 cwt. 
10.60 gall. 
1.50 gall. 


Make of coal gas 
Declared calorific value 
Make of coke and breeze 
Make of tar .. . 
Make of benzole 


* Presidential Address delivered at the Autumn Meeting of the North of 
England Gas Managers’ Association, Stockton-on-Tees, Oct. 1, 1948 





The latest recorded Fuel Expenditure Index figure for the 12 months 
period ended December, 1947, is 21.74. 

The run of retort coke is delivered from the Le Fleuve trough into 
a 14-bucket selector wheel and thence via a 30 in. inclined troughed 
band conveyor into a hopper at the conveyor head. The coke is then 
transferred through a jigger feed and Corts’ cutter to a 22 in. conveyor 
belt directly connected with a travelling rotary screen 50 in. diameter 
by 24 ft. long—capable of dealing with 30 tons of coke per hour. 
The rotary screen traverses the full length of the coke bunkers of 
reinforced concrete construction. Some 300 tons of four grades of 
coke and breeze can be stocked by this means, without trimming. 

The design provides for economical screening, convenient loading 
direct into railway wagons, and the filling of lorries with either bulk 


or bagged coke. 
New Plant 


New plant installed since 1938 includes: 1941. Static washer 
(5 mill. cu.ft. per day); concentrated ammonia plant, and Connersville 
station meter (3 mill. cu.ft. per day). 

1942. Two beds of retorts with extensions to coal bunkers, drag 
link conveyor, and Le Fleuve conveyor. 

1944. Electrostatic detarrer (5 mill. cu.ft. per day); one bed of 
retorts involving demolition of existing brick-built stand-by retort 
house chimney. 

1945. Lancashire boiler, 30 ft. by 9 ft. diameter, with self-supporting 
steel chimney; steam-driven rotary exhauster and engine (4 mill. cu.ft. 
per day). 

1946. Two purifiers, 35 ft. by 25 ft. by 6 ft. deep, with overhead 
revivifying floor; two steam-driven gas compressors, 100,000 cu.ft. 
per hour each, for high pressure distribution; 3,500 yards 8 in. high 
pressure main, and three governors. 

1947. C.W. gas plant hydraulically controlled, with waste-heat 
boiler (2 mill. cu.ft. per day); Exhauster, Roots’ type, steam driven 
(6 mill. cu.ft. per day); Connersville meter (6 mill. cu.ft. per day); 
water cooling tower operating in conjunction with gas condensers; 
880 yards 15 in. low pressure feeder main. 

1948. 5,000 yards 12 in. high pressure main and four governors, 

Plant on order or under construction comprises: Vertical retort 
installation by West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltd. (2 mill. cu.ft. per 
day capacity), including two 100 kW. electric generating sets; re- 
organization of works railway sidings by Thos. Summerson & Sons; 
four purifiers, 25 ft. by 25 ft. by 10 ft. deep, elevated on reinforced 
concrete sub-structure, with oxide handling plant, now in course o! 
construction by Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Ltd. (capacity 2: 
mill. cu.ft. per day); two Bryan Donkin station governors, 24 in. 
and 12 in., and high pressure district holder (capacity 50,000 cu.ft. free 
gas), by Whessoe, Ltd., together with Donkin compressors for 100 Ib. 
per sq. in. working pressure, and automatic controls. ; 

Plant under consideration comprises: Ancillary plant in conjunction 
with the vertical retort scheme as follows—condensers, water cooler. 
exhausters, detarrer, and ammonia washer. 


Carbonizing Extensions 


As a short-term expedient, it was decided in 1945 to install a 2 mill. 
cu.ft. per day Power-Gas Corporation, Ltd., carburetted water gas 
plant of the fully automatic hydraulically operated type. This has 
been in successful operation since February, 1947. 

As a further result of the rise in output, a decision was made to 
increase the dry purification plant, and site work by the contractors, 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Ltd., is now proceeding on the 
erection of four 25 ft. square by 10 ft. deep cast iron boxes supported 
on a reinforced concrete sub-structure. The valve arrangement 
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permits Of a split stream and comprehensive method of varied flow 
direction. 

Attention vas then given to the extension of the coal carbonizing 
plant, and the following are among some of the considerations which 
influenced my decision in favour of a continuous vertical retort 
installation: 

(1) The flexibility of continuous vertical retort plant; (2) the high 
thermal efficiency now obtainable in verticals; (3) the improved condi- 
tions for retort house labour; (4) the mitigation of smoke and dust 
nuisance in the vicinity of house property; (5) economy in ground 
space; (6) the unavailability of a coke oven gas supply. 

After careful examination of various systems, it was eventually 
decided to place the contract with West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltd., 
for the supply of a complete installation, capable of a specified daily 
output of 2 mill. cu.ft. when carbonizing Durham run-of-mine coals, 
with foundations for a further 2 mill. to meet a future extension. 

This latter step was agreed after numerous ground borings had 
been taken. These revealed sub-strata incapable of sustaining the 
necessary load until reaching a depth of about 25 ft., and in consequence 
a piled foundation was decided upon. 


Location and Railway Sidings 


In order to provide adequate railway siding and wagon accommoda- 
tion for coal and coke for the entire ultimate bench, the main works 
sidings are being completely re-designed and enlarged. 
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The coke storage hoppers will have a capacity of some 500 tons, 
with steel framework panelled by bricks, the exterior appearance 
conforming to the architectural design of the retort house building. 
The hoppers will be divided into five separate compartments for the 
various grades of coke, and outlet shoots will deliver each size to 
bags, road vehicles, or to railway trucks. 

Two travelling de-dusting screens will remove smalls from the 
coke flowing to bags or road vehicles, and a travelling Avery automatic 
bag-weighing machine will be fitted on the delivery of coke into bags. 
The dust will be received from the de-dusting screens and delivered 
to a separate dust bin at the end of the hoppers. A concrete bagging 
platform with overhead weather canopy is incorporated on the side 
over the waiting lorries so that they can be loaded under cover. 


The New Retort Setting 


The bench contains 32 retorts in four settings of eight set in units 
of fours, each retort measuring 50 in. on the major axis at the top, 
56 in. at the bottom, and 25 ft. in depth. The capacity of the bench 
is a nominal 2 mill. cu.ft. per day after scurfing allowance has been 
made, making gas at 500 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. after benzole recovery. 

The design is of the Glover-West balanced-heating system from 
which low producer fuel figures can be expected owing to the high 
efficiency obtained by insulating the setting with ingoing producer 
fuel gas and air. Also by reason of the fact that the products of 
combustion pass up the centre of the setting to the waste gas circulating 


Members of the North of England Gas Managers’ Association, and their guests, who met at Stockton-on-Tees on Oct. 1. 


The new plant will be sited at the north end of the works, parallel 
with the railway siding with the coal wagon-tippler and weigher house 
separate from the retort house. The tippler will be of the ‘* Mitchell ”’ 
design, capable of handling wagons of 324 tons gross weight. Thus a 
total of 80 tons of coal per hour can be handled to the installation. 
The weigher is of the self-indicating and recording type with an 
electrically operated printing unit to permit ticket or control tape 
being used. This equipment is enclosed in a separate weigh office 
at the end of the tippler house. 

Coal is fed on to the band conveyors and then to the cross lip bucket 
conveyors. These conveyors, which are in duplicate, each handle 
80 tons per hour and transport the coal back to duplicate overhead 
band conveyors feeding the 60-hour capacity coal storage bunkers. 

The cross lip bucket conveyors have been arranged so that they 
will ultimately serve the handling requirements of the future extension 
to 4 mill. cu.ft. capacity. 

The whole of the coal handling has been arranged in duplicate. 
All band conveyors are of specially wide dimensions in order to 
obviate the possibility of any bottleneck in coal and coke handling. 

Coke is handled from the retorts by a band conveyor under tho 
bench on to the cross lip bucket conveyors and is elevated either 
to the producer and retort feed hoppers or to the coke grading plant. 

Coke to the screening plant is received from the L.B. conveyors 
on to a band and thence to the Pegson mechanical vibratory screens 
Which deal with 40 tons per hour. The first screen acts as a scalping 
screen, which removes all large coke and passes it to a West-Calvert 
coke cutter. The cut coke, along with that passing through the screen, 
remixes to pass the three final screens for selection into four fractions. 
The plant is arranged so that the large coke can by-pass the coke cutter, 
and provision is made whereby the entire screening unit can be dupli- 
cated at some future date. 


chambers, radiation losses are reduced, thus resulting in further 
saving in producer fuel. It is also claimed that this design of setting, 
heated as it is from both sides, is characterized by more even expansion 
of the refractories with consequential increase in working life. Control 
of the expansion of brickwork is accomplished by means of spring 
plates placed between the setting and the steel bracing mattress. 

The setting brickwork is completely insulated at both sides and at 
the top so that radiation losses are reduced to a minimum. The 
retorts will be fitted with the new West sector discharger for which 
the makers claim much less arduous labour for retort rodding men, 
less fly dust, and a smaller percentage of fines produced. From the 
outset, I was keenly interested in this new development, particularly 
for Durham coals; its operation appears to be more positive and 
regular than that of the older types of coke extractor. 


Mechanical Producers 


Three “‘West”’ mechanical producers will supply the fuel gas require- 
ments of the first bench, two operating and the third acting as stand- 
by. They will be built entirely clear of the bench, to which they will 
be connected by means of external brick-lined waste gas flues. In 
this producer the mechanical grate revolves slowly to cause minimum 
disturbance of the fuel bed. The fuel gas passes from the reaction 
zone through a central flue, into a dust collector and thence to the 
common producer gas flues for distribution to the retort settings. 
The producer gas being hot as it enters the setting should result in 
further economy in the fuel requirements of the settings. 

The producers consume run-of-retort coke, they operate at low 
pressure and their operation is automatically controlled by thermo- 
couples, operating from the reaction zone, which vary the speed of 
the grate according to requirements. 
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Ashes, containing the minimum amount of combustible matter, 
are automatically disposed of from beneath the producers into ash 
skips. These will be handled on an overhead runway from the pro- 
ducers to a point outside the retort house. Future provision for 
the removal of ashes has been allowed so that mechanical handling 
plant, to fit into the present scheme, will elevate ashes to an outside 
storage hopper conveniently located. 

The new plant will be equipped with the latest design in top fittings 
at stack level, the advantage of which has proved to be freedom from 
stoppages and deposits in the gas offtakes and mains, with improved 
operating conditions. Clean liquor is circulated and the internal 
surfaces of the gasways are continuously sprayed. 

An electrically operated skip travelling on an overhead runway 
will supply coke to the producers from a hopper holding 18 hours’ 
supply of fuel to the ultimate bench of 4 mill. cu.ft. 

A de-dusting screen is incorporated, together with an Avery auto- 
matic weigher and totaliser to record the weight of coke charged to the 
producers. 

The hopper is fed by the lip bucket conveyors and the retort feed 
hopper is arranged so that a full hopper is continually maintained, 
the retorts being filled by means of a skip running on a monorail 
to the individual retorts. 


Waste-Heat Boiler 


The waste-heat boiler associated with the new plant will be of the 
Spencer-Bonecourt induced draught design and will be manufactured 
by Stockton Chemical Engineers & Riley Boilers, Ltd., Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

The boiler will be large enough to deal with the waste gases from 
the entire four settings and it will also have an overload capacity 
of 20% for additional steam-raising by augmentation of the waste 
gases with producer gas. Over and above this, the boiler will be 
also capable of sustaining a volumetric overload of 20%. Apart 
from this volumetric overload, the boiler will generate 7,300 Ib. steam 
per hour at 200 Ib. per sq. in. using the conservative figure for evapora- 
tion of 3 lb. steam per Ib. fuel charged to the producers. 

The steam balance indicates that, when the boiler is in full working 
order, there will be some 4,700 Ib. steam surplus to the requirements 
of the retort house. This surplus steam, available for other works 
purposes, will be a welcome addition to our evaporating capacity. 

The question of works’ steam production becomes a very important 
one in assessing gas-making costs. We therefore in consequence 
decided upon a back-pressure turbine to drive the waste-heat boiler fan, 
the exhaust from which is passed back into the carbonizing system 
for “‘steaming’’ the retorts. In the event of the exhaust volume 
being in excess of that required for the retorts, a water heater is 
incorporated in the system and also a superheater for the provision 
of dry steam. 

It might also be mentioned here with interest that the water jackets 
of the mechanical producers generate sufficient steam for their own 
requirements, and these units are therefore entirely self-supporting 
so far as steam is concerned. 

Augmentation is accomplished by a special flue and combustion 
chamber from the producer gas flue, fitted with a full range of dampers 
and air slides for efficient combustion and ready variation in the 
amount of augmentation. 

Another local firm, Pickerings, Ltd., will supply the lift, which 
will be of 30 cwt. capacity. This unit will be fitted with the firm’s 
latest attachment for easy operation and to suit the usual heavy duty 
conditions of the retort house. 

From the foregoing, it will be clear that an endeavour has been 
made to visualize and include every modern development which will 
assist and make more easy the lot of the working operator. We can 
claim that all the laborious work has been eliminated from the stoker’s 
duties and he has been provided with plant and equipment which 
will give him added interest and incentive. The amenities of his 
working hours are provided for by the well-appointed tiled and 
ventilated messrooms and rest quarters arranged within the retort 
house. 


Design of Retort House Building 


Due attention has been paid to the modern requirements of town 
planning so that good architectural taste may be satisfied at minimum 


cost. The design with which we are proceeding has added little or 
nothing to the cost of the building and at the same time a pleasing 
exterior has been obtained, as will be seen from the perspective drawing, 
Fig. 1. The retort house will be of steel framing filled in with Accring- 
ton facing bricks, and the provision of long windows with concrete 
sills and lintels will ensure ample ventilation and light. 

Platforms will give access for windows to be cleaned both inside 
and out. The roofs will be of R.P.M. sheeting and special provision 
is being made for the natural extraction of hot air from the retort 
house. Ample platforms of generous dimensions will provide com- 
fortable working conditions, andevery attempt has been made to ensure 
that the interior of the house shall be as pleasing as the exterior. 

A separate room is allowed to house the special panel for the 
recording and indicating instruments for the technical control of the 
plant. 

It is my belief that in future we shall be compelled to rely 
progressively more upon instruments, for without them any attempt 
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Fig. 1.— Perspective drawing of the retort house. 


at scientific control will fail, especially in these days of increasing 
automatic operation. 


Electric Generating Plant 


In order to supply electric current required for the new vertical 
retort installation and for other works purposes, the contract caters 
for the supply of two generating sets, each of 100 kW. capacity. 
The generators, designed for alternating current 440 volts, three- 
phase, 50 cycles, will be direct coupled to steam engines of Belliss 
and Morcom’s manufacture, operating at 200 Ib. per sq. in., and will 
- housed in a separate brick building adjacent to the new retort 
plant. 

This section will be complete with switchboard to control the 
generating sets, large enough for a future extension, and will be fitted 
with the necessary switches, voltmeters, and full range of equipment 
to conform to modern accepted standards. The plant will not only 
ensure continuity of electric supply, should the grid current fail, but 
being generated by steam from waste heat will also provide a cheap 
source of power, particularly if prices for electricity rise, as they 
appear likely to do. 


Distribution 


Our area of supply of 60 sq. miles is served through 300 miles of 
main to 32,000 consumers, and as a result of recent improvements, 
a minimum peak load pressure of 3 in. w.G. at the extremities is 
maintained, with a general day-time district-pressure of 5.5 in. w.G. 

The maintenance of adequate peak load pressures is ensured by 
the combined use of steam-driven boosters (in duplicate) of 350,000 
cu.ft. per hour capacity and steam-driven compressors (in duplicate) 
of 100,000 cu.ft. per hour capacity at a pressure of 20 Ib. per sq. in. 
The high pressure system consists of approximately 5 miles of 8 in. 
and 12 in. spur iron main, with flexible joints tested to 50 Ib. per sq. in. 
pressure. 

A contract is in hand for the supply of an all-welded high pressure 
holder of 50,000 cu.ft. capacity at 100 Ib. per sq. in. This is to be 
installed at a holder station situated at one of the extreme ends of 
the area of supply and will assist in further stabilizing pressure condi- 
tions in a thickly populated industrial district. 

The stress of post-war years has unfortunately prevented appliance 
designers from marketing gas-consuming apparatus embodying the 
many new features they are anxious to place at the disposal of the 
consumer. It is however satisfactory to record the availability of a 
pleasing number of representative appliances and, in particular, the 
sales of modern cookers, which continue to give consistent evidence 
of a high level of popularity. 

The disappearance of low-priced coal makes it all the more necessary 
for research work to be directed towards increasing the efficiency 0! 
coal mining in order that our greatest national heritage may be made 
available to industry at reasonable prices. In all branches of industry, 
efficiency and the elimination of waste must be pursued to the utmost. 

Our screened coke—produced from washed coal—is of high quality 
with a moisture and ash content in the large coke of 1% and 8% 
respectively. These factors combine to produce an excellent domestic 
fuel, and having in mind the recent change from a “seller’s” to 4 
“buyer’s” market, it is more than ever necessary for this by-product 
to be of the quality the buyer requires, at a keenly competitive price. 

The choice of the new vertical carbonizing plant was influenced 
by the importance of obtaining the maximum yield of clean, sized, 
saleable coke, having in mind its determining effect on the mamu- 
facturing cost per therm. : 

In the light of present circumstances it would seem there will be 
insufficient coal to meet the home and export requirements for some 
years to come and in consequence a common fuel policy prescribing 
the use of coke as a solid fuel, wherever possible, will be developed. 
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The Gas Research Board has done commendable work in finding 
new uses and appliances for coke, and to improve its quality. 

I believe much will be done in regard to the production of a highly 
activated coke in continuous vertical retorts, which, when used in 
modern efficient domestic grates, will be widely advocated. It is not 
generally appreciated that the latest type of coke grates increase 
the efliciency of the open fire from 30% to approximately 50%. It 
is our policy to supply only clean, graded coke of selected sizes, 
which can always be depended upon, and in this manner maintain 
the already existing good local market when the new plant is operating. 


Nationalization 


The Gas Act, 1948, ushers in a new era for the industry, and what- 
ever may be our personal opinion of the future changes, it will be 
more than ever necessary for those in responsible positions to render 
service with the primary purpose of supplying the public with cheap 
gas and coke, and to conserve the national fuel resources by the use 
of the most efficient carbonizing methods. The preservation of 
friendly relations between the industry and local councils is most 
important, and advantage should be taken of the many points of 
contact on housing and other matters which can be made so mutually 
beneficial. 

The choice of Mr. A. E. Sylvester and Colonel H. C. Smith as 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively of the Gas Council—both 
possessing a wide and intimate knowledge of the industry—has been 
received with general approval and the continuance of this same 
principle for the Area Boards would undoubtedly go far to ensure a 
sound administrative basis for the new structure. 

The dangers of over-centralization experienced in other nationalized 
industries have been avoided as a result of the unremitting efforts 
of Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, General Manager of the British 
Gas Council, and those with whom he co-operated during the Parlia- 
mentary discussions on the Gas Bill. 

Among the most important of the many problems which will 
require the attention of Area Boards are those of integration and 
research. 

In relation to the former, experienced gas engineers will hope that 
the schemes which will be developed as the result of detailed survey 
of the many and diverse factors involved, will, while avoiding the 
danger of hasty decisions, promote without delay only those proved 
economically sound. 

The maintenance of research is more than ever necessary, and if 
the industry is satisfactorily to progress along hitherto uncharted 
paths, it is of primary importance that there should be no lack of 


| scientific staff, adequately financed, thus making possible the develop- 


ment of the many fields now awaiting their attention. 


Institution of Gas Engineers 


In this important year in the history of the industry it is true to 
say the stock of the Institution has never stood at a higher level, 
and it is surely the unanimous wish of all that the sum which it is 
hoped to raise from members to enable the Institution to acquire 
its own headquarters will be realized. It is a pleasure to record that 
many have responded to the President’s appeal by donating their 
subscriptions under covenant for seven years. 

The numerous activities of the Institution, and the short time at 
my disposal, limit me merely to comment on the far reaching recom- 
mendations of the new education scheme as compared with the old. 
I would venture to prophesy that the level of the professional status 
of the personnel of the industry will thereby be raised to a considerably 
higher standard than heretofore. 

Another recent valuable piece of work sponsored by the Institution 


_ is the completion of the Ten Codes of Practice, which constitute 


a further landmark in the many notable contributions provided for 
the use of the members. 

In connexion with the education of gas engineering students, the 
recent introduction of a scheme by joint agreement between Ashmore, 
Benson, Pease & Co., Ltd., and the undertaking which I serve, merits 
brief comment. An exchange of students is arranged for a period 
of three months. During this time, intensive training is given in all 
departments in both the theoretical and practical aspects of the work 

Ing carried out. The scheme, as yet in the early stages, promises 
0 be of considerable value, both to the students and the industry. 


District Associations 
These Associations have a long and honourable record behind them 
and should at all costs be preserved, providing as they do a training 
ground for the younger men freely to express their views and exchange 
ideas, It would appear that under the change of ownership now 
imminent some re-organization will be inevitable. 
¢ future relationship between the Associations and the Institution 
of Gas Engineers raises the question of closer co-operation of these 
les and, in consequence, is a matter of current interest#to the 
echnical personnel of the industry. 
Minny be that membership of the Institution will eventually con- 
a € the sole qualification for membership of District Associations 
: Rees’, 20t so qualified may then possibly secure admission as 
affiliated’? members. This method, if adopted, would have the merit of 
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ensuring the continuance in membership of present members, whose 
support and interest are so necessary to the success of the Associations. 

The prospect of the early resumption of publication of the Transac- 
tions of the Institution and Associations, which provide such valuable 
works of reference, will, I feel certain, give satisfaction to all concerned. 


The passing of the Gas Act has emphasized the vital necessity 
for all those eligible for membership to give full support to the Gas 
Engineers’ National Guild. The excellent work hitherto carried 
out by its officers has been most valuable and timely. The data based 
on the information given in the recent questionnaire will, no doubt, 
prove of considerable importance when negotiations on salaries and 
conditions of officers in the industry take place. 


The Technical Press 


Tribute should be paid to the work carried out so successfully 
by the Gas Press, despite the severe limitations imposed by paper 
shortage. As the industry embarks on its new venture of nationaliza- 
tion, we wish the Press well, and look forward to the continuance 
of the excellent reports on subjects of a technical nature and general 
interest. ‘ 

The stimulating and unbiased editorials, combined with the publica- 
tion of new technical books—so urgently required—form an invaluable 
source of information on which the future success of the industry 
may well depend. 


New Methods of Peak Load Supply 


The problem of supplying extreme peak load requirements, such 
as those often experienced in the month of February, is one which 
would amply repay intensive research. The high capital investment 
cost involved in the provision of plant to meet a fractional part of the 
yearly output is altogether out of proportion to the benefit derived 
and cannot fail adversely to affect the price of gas. 


The carburetted water gas plant still appears to remain the standard 
method of meeting this problem on account of its flexibility, but the 
cost of production under present conditions places severe limits on 
its extended use. Gas engineers would welcome a lead in this impor- 
tant field of research and would, no doubt, be willing to co-operate 
in testing out new methods under practical conditions. 

The not too distant future wiil doubtless bring standardization 
of gas quality and pressure, appliances, service policy and gas charges, 
together with the development of large scale plant of modern design 
capable of producing the highest number of gaseous and solid therms. 

Development of the industry may, at the moment, be somewhat 
obscure, but having in mind the new Institution Education Scheme 
and given the collaboration of technicians in the application of 
knowledge gained by research, it is fair to say that the future holds 
considerable promise for the younger men. One is encouraged to 
hope that our industry may eventually rank as a model to the other 
nationalized industries. 


HERNE BAY SHOWROOM DISPLAY 


By arrangement with the Publicity Department of Odeon Cinemas, 
Ltd., a novel display was arranged in the showrooms of the Herne Bay 
Gas Company during the local showing of the film ** Oliver Twist.” 
The theme of the display was Build-up. On the left a series of interesting 
Photographs showed stages in the making-up of Alec Guinness for 
the part of Fagin; on the right were shown four stages in the build-up 
of the New World No. 1430 gas cooker. Odeon Cinemas are arranging 
similar displays in the gas showrooms of other towns where the film 
is shown. 
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PURCHASING OFFICERS’ 


URCHASING officers responsible for the supplies of 
nearly 100 leading companies, including gas under- 
takings and their equipment and appliance manufac- 

turers, attended the national conference of their organization, 
the Purchasing Officers’ Association, at Cheltenham, on 
Sept. 24-27. At three business sessions, the topics covered 
included the problems raised by manufacturers working to- 
gether in trade associations, educating men for management 
posts in Britain and America, and world economic affairs. 
The Purchasing Officers’ Association has 1,600 members, including 
many representatives of leading gas companies, and many members 
from industries on the appliance and meter manufacturing side. Its 
Chairman is Mr. W. H. Napper (South Suburban Gas Company). 
While the ladies who brought attendance at the conference up to 
150 were on a tour of the Cotswold country, members of the Associa- 
tion met in the Queen’s Hotel to hear Mr. F. Plutte, Managing Director 
of Enfield Rolling Mills, Ltd., speak on “ Trade Associations,’ with 
Mr. T. F. Turner (English Electric Company, Ltd.) in the chair. 
Mr. Plutte said that trade associations in this country, now numbering 
2,500, were playing a more important part in industry than ever before. 
The number had risen from 900 in three years and this indicated the 
extent to which autonomous firms had thought fit to co-operate and 
co-ordinate their efforts in furthering their branches of industry. 


The British Character 


It was not impossible, said Mr. Plutte, that there was some trait 
in the British character which believed that the best way to face 
problems was together—for the idea of associating with competitors 
was no new one here. If this trait did exist, it would be madness to 
try to stamp it out by law because the inevitable result would be to 
drive the co-operation underground. Possibly this had been the 
result of the Taft-Hartley Act in America, where there was even 
now no difference in the prices quoted by different copper companies 
and where firms rapidly brought their prices into line with one another. 

Discussing the “‘ good points ’’ of trade associations, Mr. Plutte 
said that they were an admirable means of representing the interests 
of a trade to the Government. ‘“‘ For many years to come Govern- 
ments will undoubtedly play an important part in the conduct of 
industry. Without something like trade associations to interpret 
industries’ wishes to the Government and to carry out the wishes of 
Government in the trades, the position of the industrialist would 
be even more harassed than it is to-day.”’ In the field of fair returns 
for the shareholder and worker alike, the Associations were of obvious 
benefit. 

On the “ bad ”’ side, trade associations could bring about conditions 
in which trade could stagnate. It was usual for an association to 
control 50% of an industry. Consequently, most buyers would be 
obliged to buy a large part from the associated manufacturers. Buyers 
intensely disliked being told where to buy, and when buyers outside 
the association quoted a lower price, the buyer might feel that the 
association’s figure was too high. 

“The need of British industry,”’ said Mr. Plutte, “is to produce 
cheaply—which means standardization—and to combine this with 
specialization, which means the very reverse. Here is a problem of 
reconciling different viewpoints which I feel is worthy of this nation 
which has developed the art of compromise in so many walks of life.’ 

The discussion which followed was mainly concerned with the 
prices of materials as fixed by associations and demands made in their 
contracts. Afterwards, the Annual General Meeting of the Association 
was held. 
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CONFERENCE 


The conference continued in the evening with a dinner at which the 
principal guests were Sir Ernest Canning, !.P., and Lady Canning, 
and the Mayor of Cheltenham (Councillor H. T. Bush, J.P.). 


Lessons of the War Years 


Proposing the toast of “‘ The Association,”’ Sir Ernest Canning said 
that it was easy to be cynical about business friendships when relations 
depended on the amount of business you could get, but business had 
to be conducted on reasonable lines if it was to be worth while. The 
war years had taught the buyers to appreciate the difficulties of the 
suppliers and they had got on more comfortably together since. 
He had noted that the Association had made progress among the 
purchasing officers of public authorities. Anything they could do 
to improve buying on behalf of public bodies would be all to the good, 
Speaking of the improved status of the purchasing officer, Sir Ernest 
said that he thought there was still room for them to be invited to a 
greater number of conferences in works. But he hoped that nothing 
much would come of attempts to bring about a combination of 
buyers and sellers—they were quite different things. 

Responding, the President (Mr. H. M. Dale) said that the importance 
of the purchasing officer’s profession was being recognized more and 
more by those who held the reins in industry. He confidently looked 
forward to the time when most of their members would sit on the 
boards of the companies they served. The Association’s education 
scheme would take care of the job of training younger men to fill 
purchasing officers’ positions in the future. 

Speaking of restrictions on industry, Mr. Daie said that we were 
still living in the “ form and control age.’’ Those responsible could 
not or would not see their way clear to free this country of some of the 
shackles which were hampering trade and private enterprise so much. 
Each time they were fairly criticized, we got an expenditure of two 
very scarce commodities—manpower and paper. The stricter the 
situation became, a new set of forms automatically appeared with 
a clerical staff attached. Some controls were undoubtedly still 
necessary but he felt that some were long overdue for partial or total 
abolition. 


What Private Enterprise Can Do 


What British private enterprise could do had been shown by the 
Machine Tool Exhibition in London—admired even by the Americans. 
He suggested that the sane answer was for the Government to drop 
all its ideas of further nationalization and devote the rest of its Parlia- 
mentary life to assisting our war-shattered industries in their endeavours 
to hold their own in competition with foreigners. Private enterprise 
should be assisted before it was too late and the necessary financial 
backing went elsewhere. 

A toast to “ The Borough of Cheltenham ’’ was proposed by Mr 
J. H. Bright (Geo. Salter & Co., Ltd.), and replied to by the Mayor. 
Mr. T. F. Turner (English Electric Co., Ltd.) proposed ‘* The Guests,” 
and Mr. F. Plutte replied. 

The last two sessions of the conference on Sunday were addressed 
by Mr. G. A. Robinson, B.Sc.(Eng.), Dip.Ed., M.I.Mech.E., C.LE.E., 
M.1L.Struct.E., with Mr. H. C. Exell (Gas Light and Coke Company), 
Chairman of the National Education Committee, in the chair, and by 
Mr. Hugo O’Hear, with Mr. A. Elliott (Churchill Machine Tool 
Co., Ltd.) in the chair. ; 

Mr. Robinson spoke on recent developments in education for 
management in Britain and America and reviewed the organization 
of technical training in the two countries. Mr. O’Hear spoke on 
world economic affairs, particularly the need for treating German) 
as an economic whole. 


VISITORS AT THE NEW PONTYPOOL WORKS 


Members of the Wal:s and Monmouthshire Association of Gas Engineers and Managers on the occasion of their visit to the new gas-works of 
the Pontypool Gas and Water Company on Sept. 23. 
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MANUFACTURE* 
By H. S. CHEETHAM, M.Inst.GasE., M.Inst. F., 


Humphreys and 


VEN the most modern coal gas plant is essentially a base load 
E plant, and it has been calculated that in the case of a works 

of a capacity of 4,000 cu.ft. per annum, the cost of peak load 
gas, if coal gas, is nearly double the cost of base load coal gas. There 
are certain types of gas-making plant which, however, are eminently 
suitable for providing peak load gas. These plants use hydrocarbon 
oil either wholly or partly as their raw material, and in the case of one 
of these plants—the carburetted water gas plant—peak load gas even 
with the high price of oil obtaining,to-day can be made at a cost which 
shows substantial savings when compared with the cost of peak load 
coal gas. 

It is of interest to compare the extent to which coke and gas oil 
together supplemented coal gas production in the years 1938 and 1946 
for which years annual results for the whole of the gas industry are 
as follows: 


1938 
314,203 mill. cu.ft. 
27,253 mill. cu.ft. 
18,469,000 tons 
535,000 tons 
124,500 tons 


1946 
418,257 mill. cu.ft. 
79,061 mill. cu.ft. 
21,824,000 tons 
1,375,000 tons 
500,000 tons 


If the above figures for coal carbonized and coke and oil gasified 
in 1938 are increased in proportion to the total gas sold in 1946 the 


real effect of the increased manufacture of carburetted water gas is 
apparent. 


Total gas sold Pan aa 
Carburetted water gas made 
Coal carbonized eas 
Coke gasified 
Oil gasified ... 








1938 results adjusted 
to 1946 output 
conditions 

24,700,000 tons 


1946 actual 


21,824,000 tons 
710,000 tons 1,375,000 tons 
165,300 tons 500,000 tons 


If follows from these results that the use of 334,700 tons of gas oil 
enabled the gas industry to gasify 665,000 tons of coke replacing 
2,876,000 tons of coal. 

Since the introduction of the carburetted waier gas process into 
this country about 1890 it has been the invariable practice to use for 
carburetting blue water gas that fraction of hydrocarbon oil known 
as gas oil, although other enriching agents can be used and are in 
fact used in other countries. 

It is generally accepted that oils with high paraffin content give 
high thermal gas yields. Gas oil having the characteristics stated 
below should give a thermal yield as gas of over 1.25 therms per gal. 

Specific gravity at 15° C. 0.845 to 0.835 
Spean distillation point .. 285° C. to 300° C. 
Paraffin content wid Over 66% 

There is an optimum gasification temperature for the maximum 
thermal gas yield for any particular oil and it is generally recognized 
that this temperature can be determined only by plant experience. 

Although as mentioned, gas oil is used almost exclusively in this 
country, enrichment can also be carried out by the use of the heavier 
fractions of hydrocarbon oil generally described as heavy oil or bunker 
oil. These oils are used extensively in the U:S.A., particularly on the 
eastern seaboard. In America these heavy oils are or have been in 
the past very much cheaper than those fractions coming under the 
heading of gas oil; hence their adoption in spite of certain difficulties 
not encountered when using gas oil in the manufacture of carburetted 
water gas. Among these disadvantages are high viscosity necessitating 
steam heating to facilitate handling, and also the fact that these oils, 
when gasified, leave a deposit of carbon, the economic gasification 
of which within the process is the main problem in their successful use. 

In many parts of America the relative prices of heavy oil and coke 
are such that a therm of oil gas produced in a carburetted water gas 
plant is as cheap as, or cheaper than, a therm of blue water gas. 
Moreover, customary specific gravities of town gas in that country 
are higher than are usual here. This combination of circumstances 
has permitted very high plant capacities to be attained and capital 
charges to be correspondingly reduced by including blow gases 
with the run gases and compensating for the resulting reduction in 
calorific value by using more enriching oil. In many cases further 
oil is ‘ reformed ’’ by passage through the fuel bed in the water gas 


Coal carbonized 
Coke gasified 
Oil gasified ... 





’ generator, whereby hydrogen is produced to counteract the high 


Specific gravity of the included blow gases. 

It will be realized from the foregoing that conditions in the U.S.A. 
are vastly different from those prevailing in this country, where, as a 
result of the relative cost of oil and coke, it is imperative to use the 
minimum amount of gas oil for any desired gas quality—i.e., the 
highest possible enriching value must be obtained from the oil. 

Whether or not heavy oils may in the future be used in this country, 


* From a Paper presented at a Joint Conference of the institute of Petroleum 
and the Institute of Fuel, Birmingham, Sept. 23, 1948. 


Glasgow, Ltd. 


will depend upon economic conditions. It is, however, unlikely 
that the price differential between heavy oil and gas oil will be sub- 
stantial as a result of transport charges which are higher in the case 


of heavy oil. 
Dayton Oil Gas Plant 


Unlike the carburetted water gas plant which uses both hydrocarbon 
oil and coke as its raw materials, plants of the Dayton type use only 
hydrocarbon oil, with corresponding disadvantages, under British 
conditions. Such plants, however, on account of their simplicity 
in design and construction and low capital cost, may be employed to 
advantage in meeting exceptional peak load demands. Plants of 
this type work on the principle of partial combustion of hydrocarbon 
oil with air, resulting in the formation of permanent hydrocarbon 
gases. Owing to the inclusion of the nitrogen from the air used for 
combustion, the calorific value of the oil gas is correspondingly 
reduced and the specific gravity increased. A number of plants of 
this type producing what is known as G.E.I.M. gas have been installed 
on the Continent and are in regular operation. Similar plant has 
been constructed in this country by the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Jones Oil Gas Plant 


Plant of this type has been used extensively in certain parts of the 
U.S.A., chiefly California, where coal due to freightage is extremely 
expensive, whereas oil is very cheap. In the early types of plant 
gas-making was inseparable from the production of large quantities 
of lampblack, which in the form in which it was recovered was of 
little value. Subsequent developments have, however, successfully 
utilized much of this carbon black in the process. A few plants of this 
type have been installed in this country, but as far as is known by 
the author those at present in operation have been so modified that 
lampblack is now the primary product, this being recovered in a form 
having high market value. 

The chief advantage of the Jones plant is that it produces a gas of 
low specific gravity which is readily interchangeable with coal gas. 

In California these plants have been superseded largely by natural 
gas supplies, the distribution of which is rapidly extending to other 
parts of the United States. 


Twin Generator Oil Gas Process 


The twin generator plant is similar to that of the earlier type of 
Jones plant, but the production of high calorific value gas allows the 
use of somewhat lower gasification temperatures, with correspondingly 
less formation of carbon. The plants so far in commercial production 
have utilized gas oil, but experiments are being carried out on the use 
of the heavier oils such as have been used successfully in the Jones plant. 

Although, so far as the author is aware, propane and butane have 
not been used in the manufacture of town gas in this country, it 
appears that supplies may at some future time be available at prices 
which may render their use attractive for peak load purposes. Such 
uses include their distribution as air-gas mixtures, reforming in 
modified carburetted water gas plant, and as cold enrichers of other 
low quality gases. 


Comparison of Plant Results 


The table which follows gives typical results obtained from the 
various types of plant which have been mentioned. 





Type of plant C.W.G. G.E.1.M. 


Jones oil Twin gene- 
gas rator oil 
gas 


Type of hydrocarbon oil 
oe ws Gas oil 


used pee Gas oil Gas oil Fuel oil 
(cracked 


residuum) 
C.V. of gas made, B.Th.U./ 


cu.ft. ans oan oe 519 
Specific gravity of gas made ik . 0.4658 
Gal. of oil used/1,000 cu.ft. y t 4.5 
Gaseous yield, therms/gal.... F 1.15 


Gaseous efficiency, therms 
in oil gas/therms in oil ... 


pi 65% 
Approximate analysis of 


° 
° 
~° 


of 


Poy 


ySBkrou 
NCOd WhO 
rarer 
Upboooeo 
nN 
adSiwow 
CoOdOUWAN 


IN 


Nz grea wae 20.9 
Approximate tar yield 10% of oil 


a 


15% of oil 


12% of oil —- 

2.33 Ib. of 

carbon/gal. 
of oi) 
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These typical results show that the highest gaseous yield from 
hydrocarbon oil is obtained in carburetted water gas plant. This is 
due to the utilization for oil gasification of the potential and sensible 
heat of the generator waste gases produced in the blue water gas 
manufacturing process. While it follows that under present conditions 
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in this country carburetted water gas plant affords the most economical 
method of utilizing hydrocarbon oil for the production of peak load 
gas, other types of plant such as those described, owing to the possi- 
bility of lower capital cost, may well have application in Meeting 
extreme peak demands. 


PROGRESS OF THE SMOKE ABATEMENT CAMPAIGN 


VER 400 members of technical organizations and repre- 

sentatives of local authorities attended the annual 

conference of the National Smoke Abatement Society 
which was held at Cheltenham from Sept. 29 to Oct. 1. Lord 
Simon of Wythenshawe was elected President in succession 
to Sir George Elliston, Chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the City of London Common. Council, and the re- 
election of Sir Ernest Smith as Hon. Treasurer was also 
announced. Lord Simon, who is Chairman of the B.B.C., 
has been associated with the smoke abatement movement for 
many years, and was Hon. Secretary of the Smoke Abate- 
ment League of Great Britain, one of the Society’s parent 
bodies, when it was founded in Manchester in 1909. More 
recently he was Chairman of the Advisory Council of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power which produced the “ Domestic 
Fuel Policy” Report, welcomed by the smoke abatement 
movement for its strong endorsement of its programme for 
the progressive abolition of household smoke. 


Sir George Elliston, in his Presidential Address, said the two and 
a half years in which he had presided over the Society had seen some 
of the most important advances yet made towards the ending of the 
smoke evil, and certainly the most satisfactory growth of the Society’s 
own position and standing. The whole picture of the smoke abate- 
ment situation had changed radically, though he did not imply that 
they had seen any substantial improvement in the present condition 
of the atmosphere. Although the fruit was not ripe, the tree was 
at last strong and healthy, with firm spreading roots; it was in good 
leaf and there was a vigorous growth of flower buds. 


The Simon Report 


Foremost of all, perhaps, was the Simon Report, which showed how 
the whole problem of the domestic uses of fuel, both from the view- 
points of national policy and of the householder, was firmly and 
inextricably bound up with the policy of abolishing smoke from our 
homes. It recommended a policy that would lead step by step to 
that objective. 

Of course, continued the President, reports can be presented to 
Ministers and Governments, but it does not always follow that they 
are acted upon. Indeed, in our own field, it may be recalled that one 
of the criticisms of the Newton Committee in 1921 was that “no 
government has, for many years, taken any action with the exception 
of appointing committees, whose labours have had little or no result.” 

However, it was soon stated in Parliament that the Government did 
in general accept the recommendations of the Simon Committee, 
and there have been many signs since then that, despite all the diffi- 
culties and frustrations of the times, it is firmly intended to proceed 
with the plans proposed. 

During these two and a half years we have also seen action based 
on policies advocated by the Society. We have seen new measures 
for preventing smoke approved by Parliament and placed on the 
Statute Book. True, they are so far only local Acts, but they embody 
new principles and are most significant. There was first the new Act 
of my own authority, the City of London, which for the first time in 
this country gives powers for the prior approval of new fuel-burning 
installations. Similar, though not identical, powers were then secured 
by Manchester, which also made history by having our own scheme 
for smokeless zones included in its Act. Other towns have followed 
and more are likely to come—and it is all leading up towards the new 
general legislation we now need. 

We are moving quite steadily along the road, and although the pace 
is still too slow it is quickening. We must not, however, lose sight 
of the most serious factor of all that concerns us, which has continued 
without cessation during the two and a half years of my Presidency 
—the waste and damage due to smoke that has gone on, and the enor- 
mous loss of coal involved in the production of this smoke. This 
yearly loss of fuel, our D.S.I.R. friends estimate, is equivalent to 
24 mill. tons of coal, and to it must be added the greater loss contained 
in the invisible gases formed with smoke. From the fuel economy 
point of view smoke is like an iceberg—the more serious part cannot 
be seen. These losses may be several times greater than the loss of 
visible smoke, so that there must be a total loss equivalent to about 
10 mill. tons of coal a year. Thus during my term of office some 
25 mill. tons of precious fuel have been mined at great cost, transported 
at more cost—and then thrown away. 


Conversions from Coal to Oil 


Mr. C. Gandy, Chairman of the Executive Council, in a report on 
the year’s activities, stated that a deputation had recently met Lord 
Citrine and Mr. Hacking, of the British Electricity Authority, to 
discuss the problem of atmospheric pollution from generating stations, 
The deputation felt that the Authority were fully sympathetic and 
they were satisfied that the means being employed in the new stations 
to prevent the emission of grit could not, in our present state of know- 
ledge, be bettered. With respect to the removal of suplhur acid gases, 
the deputation was assured that the Authority were carrying out 
research in order to determine the most practicable means to prevent 
the emission of sulphur, without imposing an undue burden onthe 
industry. 

Sir Ernest Smith, reporting on the growth of the Society, said that 
they were now in much closer touch with the Ministries and with 
other organizations interested in fuel conservation and smoke preven- 
tion. Commenting on the general fuel situation, Sir Ernest said 
conversions from coal to oil did not always lead to the elimination 
of smoke. In fact some of the oil-fired hotels and big stores were 
among the worst of London’s smoke producers. Oil was an easily 
controlled fuel and could be smokeless, but unless it was properly 
used it could produce a worse smoke than coal, often containing a 
higher percentage of sulphur gases. 


Sources of Atmospheric Pollution 


Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Cousin presented an interim report on a 
national survey of the sources and incidence of atmospheric pollution 
carried out by the Society during the past year. He reported that 
over 700 local authorities had replied to questionnaires asking for 
details on the nature and causes of atmospheric pollution occurring 
in their areas. Of the authorities that had made returns, 155 reported 
that they suffered from no atmospheric pollution. Where smoke 
was reported, its production was frequently attributed to inferior fuel. 
This applied to 50% of the returns and it “ occurred with such regu- 
larity that it required careful consideration.” 

Pointing out that a steam-raising plant can be built and adjusted 
to consume smokelessly any kind of coal, and instancing a laundry at 
Romford burning smokelessly a poor grade of heavily oxidized open- 
cast coal of about 9,000 B.Th.U. per Ib. in an economic boiler fitted 
with a coking stoker, the report says: “* One is led to the conclusion 
that the plea of inferior fuel is rather overdone and is likely to be used 
as an excuse for inefficiency for some time to come.” Sources of 
pollution are listed under the headings of collieries, railways, shipping, 
power stations, metallurgical processes, coke ovens and gas-works, 
laundries, and clay industries. Coke ovens and gas-works, the report 
says, are frequently the cause of complaint, generally in respect of 
dispersion of grit. In the case of gas-works it arises usually from 
horizontal retort houses and the blast from water gas plants, in respect 
of which there seems to be no remedy. There are, however, several 
complaints of steam-raising plant at gas-works. In more than 150 
instances the laundry is the cause of much atmospheric pollution. 
In fact a large section of the industry seems to be engaged at a con- 
siderable cost to themselves in dispersing soot that they are prepared, 
at a price, to remove from our fabrics. 

There were frequent complaints about public institutions, such as 
baths and hospitals, refuse destructors, and other municipal plant, 
and “ on top of this is the all-pervading domestic smoke and that from 
steam-raising plant associated with small local industries.” It is 
concluded that many sources of pollution should be capable of being 
remedied by means already at hand, and that in certain others research 
and experiment on a considerable scale were still necessary. The 
survey is regarded as having been well worth while, but it is considered 
that a complete and authoritative survey of the kind that is now seen 
to be necessary will be possible only if undertaken under Government 
authority, with systematic observations and measurements. 


Progress Reports 


One of the new features of the conference was a discussion on a 
series of ‘‘ Progress Reports” contributed by local authorities and 
other bodies from many parts of the country. They were reviewed 
by Mr. Arnold Marsh, General Secretary, who contrasted the enor- 
mously increased activity and interest in smoke prevention to-day 
with that of 20, or even 10, years ago. 

Mr. Marsh pointed out that two of the reports were excellent 
examples of how groups of local authorities should get together for 
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tackling their special problems. In one case the authorities adjacent 
to the great new power station at Carrington, near Manchester, were 
co-operating in a scheme for. the systematic observation of the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere (with special reference to grit and sulphur 
acid gases) now, before the station began to operate, so that any 
deterioration afterwards could be statistically noted. In the other 
case the authorities on Thames-side after suffering for many years 
from dust nuisance due to cement manufacture, had now set up a joint 
investigation committee. 

The principle of preventing smoke by ensuring that adequate and 
efficient fuel-burning plant was installed—‘ prior approval ’—had 
not yet been completely accepted in this country, said Mr. Marsh, 
despite its success in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. The principle was, 
however, already being applied in a few English cities, and reports 
from Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham showed how this was being 
done, and how it was working smoothly and helpfully. 


War Invention Cleans the Air 


Two reports were from the Fuel Research Station of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, to which a tribute was paid for 
the invaluable technical aid it was giving to the smoke abatement 
campaign. One report was on the testing of the improved types of 
domestic fuel-burning appliances, which were now coming on to 
the market in quantity and were an essential factor in the solution of 
the household smoke problem. The other reviewed progress made in 
the production and marketing of the smoke prevention door for 
industrial boilers that had been developed by the Fuel Research 
Station from the device they had produced during the war to stop 
tell-tale smoke from merchant ships. Thus an invention to save life 
in war was being used to safeguard health in peace. 

From Bristol came a report on a new kind of smoke control com- 
mittee set up by the City Council to co-ordinate the smoke abatement 
interests of the different City Departments—planning, reconstruction, 
health, and housing. 

A further report dealt with good progress made during the year in 
central and district heating schemes. 

A report on the smoke abatement clauses of the Coventry Corpora- 
tion Bill was of particular interest because for the first time the opinion 
of electors had been sought directly on a proposal for setting up 
smokeless zones. The vote—27,000 to 11,000 in favour—was a 
significant endorsement, said Mr. Marsh, of this entirely new principle 
put forward by the Society, for progressive smoke abolition rather 
than mere smoke abatement. 


Problems of Education and Propaganda 


In a paper on ‘* Smoke Abatement and the Public’? Mr. Leslie 
Hardern, Public Relations Officer of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
said it would be agreed that the aim of the Society—the complete 
abolition of smoke in Great Britain—would never be achieved until 
an active public opinion had been created in support. He stressed 
the word ‘“‘ active’’ because there is plenty of passive, luke-warm 
support and there is also a certain amount of passive resistance on 
the part of those who have to spend money making changes to their 
fuel burning equipment. The problem is how to fan this passive 
support into popular enthusiasm and how to overcome this passive 
resistance. Once that point has been reached, Government Depart- 
ments and local authorities will have no difficulty in passing the 
necessary legislation and by-laws; the manufacturers will be able to 
produce the right appliances, the firemen and stokers can be taught 
to operate them properly, and inspectors will be able to supervise 
their operation. 

Education and persuasion of the public to-day can be achieved 
more rapidly than ever before in history, but the task of achieving 
it has become more complicated and expensive than ever before. It 
involves the use of a very wide range of modern media of propaganda. 
A full-sized national campaign is beyond the resources of all but 
Government Departments or large and wealthy industries. Smaller 
concerns such as the National Smoke Abatement Society have to be 
content with attaining their objects in a much longer period of time. 
They can, however, shorten the period by a careful study and selection 
of those propaganda methods which are within their means; and the 
following points are suggested: advertising, publications, Press, 
B.B.C., platform publicity, news reels, film and film strips, photo- 
_—. exhibitions, displays, information, contacts, and opinion 
research. 

The total of all these methods of education and research is over 
£500,000 a year, a sum quite outside the scope of the Society, which 
last year spent about £1,000 on propaganda. The results achieved 
in the last few years with such tiny means are quite amazing, but 

we shall have to expand our propaganda very considerably if we 
are to achieve our aims within our lifetime.” 

One way of reinforcing propaganda is to make full use of natural 
allies, which, in the case of the Society, are numerous, including the 
Solid smokeless fuel, gas, and electricity industries, several Govern- 
ment Departments, such as the D.S.I.R., the Ministries of Health, 
Fuel and Power, and Town and Country Planning, and a number of 
National organizations concerned with fuel, health and amenities. 
Selecting the most promising and eliminating the more expensive 
methods of propaganda, the author proceeds to cut down his budget 
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from £500,000 to £20,000 a year. Such expenditure, while it would 
not achieve spectacular results in a short period, should nevertheless 
go a long way towards achieving the abolition of smoke within the 
lifetime of many of us. 


Towns to Escape From 


** Any town could and should be a pleasant place in which to live, 
yet few of our towns ever approach those standards of amenity that 
make people consciously regard them as pleasant places in which it 
is a privilege to work and live. It appears that many are simply 
places to work in and then to escape from.” This was stated by Mr. 
J. Nelson Meredith, City Architect of Bristol, in a paper on ‘“‘ Smoke 
Prevention and Town Planning.” ‘We grumble,” he continued, 
** about the vast sprawl that has taken place in our large towns but 
can we wonder at this when we realize that the simple needs of our 
people, i.e., healthy air and sunshine for the children, clean surround- 
ings to give a clean home and less household labour, a garden where 
the grass is green and flowers will flourish, are non-existent ? ”’ 

Pointing out that town planning cannot be carried out without 
vision, Mr. Meredith said that when the architect planned either the 
most meagre dwelling or a civic centre he visualized the final achieve- 
ment and suggested various materials accordingly. ‘‘ We visualize 
the finished product. Yet in how many of our building works of the 
past has this been materialized ? Look at the town halls in Man- 
chester and Birkenhead, once cheerful and bright buildings, now 
covered in a shroud. Look at St. George’s Hall in Liverpool, once a 
beautiful light brown colour, now a dark mass having lost practically 
all resemblance of the beauty of Darley Dale stone.” 

** Town planning,” concluded Mr. Meredith, “‘ affects every indi- 
vidual in the country, so it behoves everyone to strive for the prevention 
of smoke. Let it be said by those who will come after us: ‘ They did 


a magnificent job when they used common sense and took action 
to control smoke.’ ”’ 


Freedom of Choice 


Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Minister of Fuel and Power, addressing the 
conference on Thursday, said fuel efficiency and smoke abatement 
must go hand in hand, but he felt they should not impose a lot of 
rules on people from the centre, or go in for too much regimentation. 
He preferred persuasion. The domestic problem was the most 
difficult, but consumers must have freedom of choice. Some people 
liked electricity for cooking, some liked gas, some liked an open 
fire, some liked central heating, while others detested it. They must 
really allow individual preferences to have some weight. The impor- 
tant thing was that full, accurate, and unbiased information should be 
available and that prices which influenced their choice should reflect 
accurately the real cost of production, distribution, and installation. 

Manufacturers had now been persuaded to produce enough new 
appliances to supply all the new houses that were being built. But a 
survey covering 120,000 houses built since the war showed that only 
one in three had been fitted with the new equipment. It seemed to 
him quite incomprehensible that there should be any hesitation on the 
part of local authorities to incur an additional expense of, say, £10 on 
a house costing perhaps £1,500,which was going to have a life of perhaps 
50 years, when as a result one could obtain twice as much comfort 
or use half as much fuel. 

The Simon Report laid great emphasis on anthracite production; 
but the immediate prospects were not encouraging. It was being 
mined at present at a heavy loss. Only the complete re-equipment 
of the coalfield could lead to increased production and reduced costs. 
Bituminous coal would still be burned in our homes. He was glad 
that a number of local authorities were now starting experiments 
in district heating on their new estates. 

Among the worst industrial offenders were said to be laundries; 
from the strictly economic point of view of their own interests, Mr. 
Gaitskell supposed there might be something to be said for this. 
Much industrial pollution was due to bad fuel practice. The difficulty 
in getting new boiler plant meant that for the time being we must rely 
on improvements in current firing technique. The Ministry now had 
a force of “‘ trained stoker demonstrators ”’ in its regional offices, to 
show how coal could be used more efficiently, thus producing less 
smoke. Many authorities, he complained, still did not makeenough 
use of the Government’s technical services. Courses for firemen had 
for the first time been arranged in the technical colleges. Too few 
men were attending them, but the number was going up. ! - +... :4 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Barnet District Gas and 
Water Company has been called to consider a resolution ‘“* That this 
Company does not desire to serve a notice on the Minister of Fuel 
and Power under Section 18 (1) of the Gas Act, 1948.”" The resolu- 
tion in effect embodies the Directors’ view that it is in the Company’s 
interest to retain ownership of its water undertaking. Under the 
Bill for the nationalization of gas undertakings which received Royal 
Assent on July 30, only the gas undertakings of composite companies 
vest in the Area Board unless notice is given within four months after 
the passing of the Act by such companies that they wish the whole of 
the undertaking to be transferred. 
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CARBURETTING B.W.G. WITH HEAVY FUEL OIL* 


By P. T. DASHIELL, 


United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia 


HE term “heavy fuel oil’’ is used to describe the refinery residues 

' which are generally used as industrial or bunker fuel, but in this 

case is limited to oil of Bunker “‘ C”’ specification of viscosity 
about 300 in. on the Saybolt Furol scale at 122° F. or higher, and dis- 
tillation residue—4 % to 12% (Conradson carbon). 

Most of these heavy oils leave, upon distillation, a relatively large 
coke residue; gas oils do not. High-coke oils, if used in a conven- 
tional water gas set, deposit coke in the carburettor chequers to such 
an extent as to make the set inoperable in a few days. The main 
problems in carburetting with heavy oils are the disposal of the coke 
residue with a minimum of lost time in set operation; to obtain 
sustained operation of the set over long periods of time at high rates of 
production; and to produce a by-product tar of satisfactory quality. 
This problem has been successfully solved and heavy oils are now used 
quite generally in the United States. Substantial financial savings 
have resulted because of the large difference which existed in the 
price of heavy oil and gas oil between the years 1928-47. Now, in 
1948, this difference is much less. 

Heavy oils, due to their high viscosity, cannot be successfully 
handled in tankage and pipelines of gas-works designed for use with 
gas oil. The paper describes proved methods of successfully storing, 
heating, pumping, and spraying of this class of oil. 

Concisely, the successful use of heavy oil requires that the coke 
residue resulting from the distillation of the oil shall be deposited 
in such a way that, in addition to making sustained operation possible, 
carbon is contributed to the process during both run and blow periods. 
This is accomplished partly by making use of the heat of the top of the 
generator fuel-bed and partly by introducing the oil into the car- 
burettor in a finely divided condition, using a high pressure mechanical 
spray nozzle. 

The writer’s conception of the function of the two oil vaporizing 
and cracking shells of a conventional three-shell water gas set—i.e., 
the carburettor and superheater—is as follows: 

The function of the carburettor and chequerbrick thereof is to 
vaporize (not crack) the oil—be it naphtha, gas oil, or heavy oil. If 
a large sample of gas is, during a normal run, withdrawn from the 
bottom of a carburettor and condensed, examination will show that 
the condensate is little different from the oil that was injected at the 
top of the carburettor. Very little actual cracking has taken place, 
but the oil has been vaporized by heat within the carburettor. There- 
after the oil vapours pass to the superheater. The function of the 
superheater and chequerbrick thereof is to crack—i.e., re-arrange 
pyrolytically—the molecular structure of the hydrocarbons of the 
original oil which enters it now in vapour form. 

The necessity of distinguishing between the functions of these two 
portions of the set is of no importance when a low-coke, volatile 
material like naphtha or gasoline is used, and of minor importance 
with a high-grade, low-coke gas oil. It becomes quite important 
when gas oils of, say, 2 to 3% coke residue are used and is vitally 
important when using any oil having a coke residue above 4%. 

When oil of large distillation residue is vaporized—i.e., distilled— 
the coke will be deposited where the distillation occurs, and if the 
carburettor fulfils its function, the coke of the residue will be deposited 
therein. The superheater and its chequers will then receive only the 
distillate vapours and will pyrolyze or “* crack ’’ these to hydrocarbon 
gases, which, to all intents and purposes, are permanent gases, at 
least within the range of temperature to which they may be exposed 
on their way to the gas consumer. Unvaporized oil entering the 
superheater chequers will deposit coke there. It is important to 
prevent sucha condition. A minor amount of carbon may result from 
the “ cracking,”’ but no more than that from gas oil. Under reason- 
ably careful operation the superheater brick remains clean for long 
periods of time—100 to 200 operating days. It is obvious that high- 
coke oils cannot be vaporized by actual contact with chequerbrick 
without choking the interstices and plugging the whole structure. 

The original conception of the solution of this problem was built 
upon the thought that it was possible to store sufficient heat in the top, 
side walls, and bottom of the carburettor to vaporize completely the 
necessary volume of oil reach run, without the use of chequerbrick, 
provided the oil was introduced in a very fine state of division, as is 
done, for instance, in marine boiler firing with high-pressure burners. 
This meant changing a type of spray, having a capacity from 25 to 
50 or more gallons} per minute to accomplish the necessary fine 
division of the oil and, furthermore, to give a spray cone or pattern 
of such shape that the finely-divided oil did not come in actual contact 
with the vertical walls of the carburettor. Such sprays of very rugged 
type have been designed and are now easily obtainable; they operate 
usually at under 200 Ib./sq. in. 

Of the total heat required to gasify the oil in carburetted water 
gas manufacture, by far the larger portion, probably 60%, is required 





* From a paper presented at a Joint Conference of the Institute of Petroleum 
and the Institute of Fuel, Birmingham, Sept. 23, 1948. 


+ U.S. gallons throughout this paper. 


to bring the oil into vapour form; the smaller portion, probably 40%, 
actually “‘ cracks ’’ the hydrocarbons of the original oil. The expec- 
tation that there was sufficient heat available for this purpose as radiant 
heat from the carburettor walls was not fully realized. To supplement 
it the fire top of the generator and the heat from the crown blocks 
of the generator had to be used, and a portion of the oil, usually 
about 50%, admitted there. In combination, these two sources of 
heat proved sufficient. The oil admitted to the generator need not 
be finely divided but must be evenly distributed over the fuel bed. 

The modern water gas set with mechanical generator includes a 
carburettor without chequerbrick; a superheater completely filled 
with checkers (usually set in “‘ flue ’’ style—not in staggered courses 
as is usual with gas oil); equipment for spraying oil to both car- 
burettor and generator top; also means of obtaining higher temperature 
of the upper portion of the generator and better heating of the car- 
burettor by the admission of secondary air at four points in the upper 
portion of the generator, just above the normal top line of the fuel 
bed—a “‘ back run”’ arrangement which returns heat to the upper 
portion of the generator. 

With an arrangement of this sort a set can carburet efficiently 
with either easily cracked oils or heavy oil. With the latter, using 
a properly designed spray, the coke is deposited on the floor of the 
carburettor, from which it must be removed periodicaily by hand. 
The length of the period between cleanings of the carburettor base 
varies with the weight of coke residue per gallon of oil and the volume 
of oil used per minute during the run. For example, in operating 
a set having an 11 ft. O.D. generator, a 12 ft. O.D. carburettor and 
superheater making 9 to 10 mill. cu.ft. per day, using oil of 10% 
coke residue, the carburettor must be cleaned daily; at the same rate 
of production using an oil with 5% coke residue, every third day. 


Alternative Methods 


Some users of heavy oil have used methods differing in detail from 
the above, but applying the same principles. In no case, however, 
have the capacities obtained been as high. In one variant most of the 
oil is introduced into the fire top of the generator and only about 
20% into the carburettor, which, instead of checkerbrick, contains a 
heating surface of large tiles set far apart. The large generators 
so equipped are limited in capacity to about 6 mill. cu.ft. per day. 
Lost time in carburettor cleaning is small for obvious reasons, but 
would increase materially at higher production rates. In another 
case where gas of 600 to 700 B.Th.U. is made, a spray nozzle is used 
which throws the oil against the carburettor side walls. Production 
capacities on large sets of 11 ft. O.D. are fairly good, being 6 to 
7 mill. cu.ft. per day. Labour costs for the removal of this carbon 
are high since heavier deposits are formed on the upper side walls 
and crown of the carburettor. This cannot be removed while the 
set is hot, and additional labour is required to remove the deposit 
when the set is cold, during periods of shutdown for general main- 
tenance. In a third case an empty carburettor which contains an 
annular collar located at about the mid-position (vertically) is used. 
This restriction in diameter causes turbulence of the gases which 
burn during the blast period, and gives hotter carburetter walls. 
Blue gas from the generator enters the carburettor top and flows 
downward while the oil is introduced in a finely divided state near 
the carburettor bottom and is sprayed against the descending 
gas. 

Most heavy oils are capable of being efficiently sprayed into an 
empty carburettor if their viscosity is about 15 in. on the Saybolt 
Furol scale, at a pressure of 200 1b./sq. in.; this condition is easily 
reached at 175° to 200° F., but the secondary heater must have the 
necessary capacity. 

During the years 1929-41, when gas companies on the eastern 
seaboard of the United States had the greatest advantage from the 
use of heavy oil, a large price differential existed between the prices 
of heavy fuel oil and gas oil. This was of the order of 3.5 cents 
per gallon (e.g., in 1930 gas oil cost about 5.75 cents per U.S. gallon 
and heavy fuel about 2.25 cents), with many spot purchases around 
2 cents per gallon. The main reason for this was that the processes 
for the manufacture of motor fuel used gas oil as the feed stock and 
an excess production of heavy fuel oil had to be sold in competition 
with bituminous coal and often at a price below its true fuel value. 
At that time catalytic cracking of gas oil to gasoline of high grade 
was not in commercial use. ; 

Since the great increase,in the use of catalytic cracking, quite a 
different condition has arisen. A much larger portion of crude 
petroleum is turned into gasoline, with consequent reduction in the 
proportion of heavy fuel oil made. Therefore, heavy fuel oil, at this 
date, is in short supply, particularly owing to interruptions of supply 
of coal. Distillate gas oil is also in short supply at 9 cents to 10 cents 
per gallon. Partly cracked distillates, of the general class of gas oil, 
are sold at 8 cents to 9 cents per gallon, heavy fuel oils at about 7 cents 
a gallon; a vastly different position to that obtaining during 1929-41. 
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The week opened with a general marking 
down of prices in the stock markets, due 
largely to the turn in international events 
and the decision of the Western powers to 

place the Berlin dispute before the Security 
Founcil of the United Nations Organization. 
The number of dealings on the London 
Exchange on Monday was 6,386, the lowest 
Industrial markets 
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for several Mondays. 


were generally dull. 
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on Wednesday and brisk buying gave the 
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A firmer tone characterized most sections 
of the market towards the end of the week, 
and British funds were strong. There was a 
marked increase in the number of dealings 
in gas securities, the total for the week 
ended Thursday evening being 250 against 
the 183 recorded in the previous week. With 
One exception, the price changes recorded 


day’s transactions were only 5,899, compared 
with 5,991 at the opening of the previous 
Leading industrial shares were, 


6d. higher. 


during the week were all in British-owned 
overseas undertakings; the exception was a 
rise of one point in Watford and St. Albans 


Ordinary. 
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Alliance & Dublin Cons. Ord. ... 

Asscd. Gas & Water U’d’tgs Ord. .. 
Do. Deferred ... 

Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref... 
Do. 4 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 
Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Cum. Pref... 

Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. max. ... 

Bath Cons. Ord. 5 p.c. basic 

Bombay, Ltd., Stock .. 

Bournemouth Std. 5 p. e sliding scale 
Do. 7p.c. max.div. ... 

Do. 4 p.c. Pref. i va 
Do. 6 p.c. Pref. ene 
Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Do. Perp. 4 p.c. Deb. 

Brighton, &c., Ps p.c. Std. Cons. 

Do. 6 p.c. Std. Cons. .. 
Do.  5p.c. Perp. Deb.... 

Bristol, Gen. Cap. 5 p.c. max. 

Do. 4p.c. New Deb. Red. 

Brit. Gas Light Ord. ° 
Do. 54 p.c.‘B’ Cum. ‘Pref. 
Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 

Cambridge oi & T. Orig. 10} p.c. 
Do. 5 p.c. Cons, ‘C’ ove 
Do. 7 p.c. Cons. ‘B.’ hee 

Cape Town, Ltd., 44 p.c. Cu. Pf. 

Cardiff Con. Ord. 
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Do. 4 p.c. Perp. Deb. on 

Chester United Ord. e 

ee Ltd., Ord. . 

7 p. ‘c. Pref. 

Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. 
Do. 8 p.c. Pref... 

Commercial Ord. ... 

Do. 3 p.c. Deb. Ferp... 
Do. 5 p.c. Irred. Deb... 

Croydon sliding scale 

Do. max. div. .. 
Do. 4 p.c. Irred. “Pref. 
Do. 4 p.c. Perp. Deb... 
Do. _5p.c. Perp. Deb... 
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Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. ; pa 
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East Surrey ‘B,’ 5 p.c. 

Do. 6 p. ¢. Cum. Pref... 

Do. 5 p.c. Irred. Deb. 
East Wight Cons. Ord. 
Eastbourne ‘A* 

Do. ‘B’ 

Gas Consolidation Ord. ‘A* 
Do. Ord. ‘B’ 
Do. 4 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 
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Do. 34p.c. 
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Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. 

Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb... 
Gloucester Cons. Ord. 
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Hampton C’t, 5 ee c. Cons. Ord. 
Hartlepool G. & W.5 p.c. Ord. 
Hastings & St. L. (5 p.c. Std. ) 

Do. (34 p.c. Std.) 
Holyhead & N. Wales Ord.” 
Hornsey 34 p.c. Std. oe 

Do. p.c. Sed... one 
— Continental Cap. .. 

34 p.c. Red. Deb... 

Lea Bridge Co., Cons. Ord.... 
Liverpool 5'p.c. Ord. 
Luton Cons. Ord. ‘A’ 

Do. Ord.‘B’ .., 
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Malta & Med’n., 7 p.c. Ist Pref. 

Do. 74 p.c. 2nd. Pref... 
M.S. Utility ‘A’ Cons. 

Do. *B* Cons. .. oe 

Do. *C’ Cons.... eco 

Do. 4p.c. Cons. Pref. 
Montevideo, Ltd. Ord. 
Newcastle and Gateshead Ord. 

Do. 34p.c. Perp. Deb. 
Newport Se ) Cons. ae 

Do. iF .c. Perp. Deb... 
North Middlesex 6 p.c. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 
Northampton Cons. . a 
Oxford, Cons. Ord. 

Plymouth & Seonehouse Ord 

Do. Addl. 

Do. New 

Do. Sp.c. Deb. Perp.... 
Portsmouth & Gosport Cons. 

Do. 5 p.c. max. eee 
Preston ‘A’ ... ee) aa 

Do. ‘B’ 


Primitiva Holdings, ‘Led. Ord. 
Do. 64 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 
Reading, 5 p.c. max 
Do. 


Do. 4 p.c. Perp. Deb... 
Romford, Ord. 

Do. 4 p.c. Debs. Red.. 
— Val. Led. Ord. 

4} p.c. Cum. Pref. 
Sheffield Cons... 

Do. 4 p.c. ‘Red. Deb. 
South East’n Gas Ltd. Ord. 

Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. | 

Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Cum. Pref. - 
South Metropolitan Ord. ... 

Do. 6p.c. Irred. Pref... 

Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Pref. 

Do. 3p.c. Perp. Deb. 

Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 

South Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. 

Do. 5p.c. Perp. Pref.... 

\. 4 p.c. Perp. Pref.... 

Do. 3} p.c. Red. Pref.... 

Do.  5p.c. Perp. Deb... 

South West. G. & W. Ltd. Ord. 
Southampton Ord. ... 
Sunderland Ord. 

Swansea Ord. 

Do. 54 p.c. Red. Pref. 
Swindon Cons. Ord. . iv 
Tottenham Ord. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 

Do. 54 p.c.irred. Pref. 

Do. 4 p.c. Perp. Deb.... 
Tunbridge Wells, 4 p.c. Sliding 
U. Kingdom Ltd. Ord. ‘a 

Do. 4} p.c. Ist Cum. Pref. “ya 

Do. 4p.c. Ist Red.Cum.Pref., 

Do. 4%p.c.2ndNon.Cum. Phan 

Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb.... ‘a 
Uxbridge, &c., 5 p.c.Cap. 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 

Do. 5 p.c. Perp. Deb.” 
Wandsworth Cons. ... wis 

l 4 p.c. Pref... 
Do. 5 p.c. Irred. “Deb... 
Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Deb... 
Watford & ge Albans Ord. 

Do. 5p.c. Pref. 

Do. 54 p.c. Pref. 
Weymouth Ord. (5 p.c. Basic) a 
Woking District “A’*’ Ord... = 

bea “BOerd.. én 
Wolverhampton Cons. Ord. 7 
York Cons. Ord. oa ad 





3} p.c. Red. (Non-Cum. ) Pref... 


110—115 
110—115 
100—105 


24/6—25/6 
93— 98 
95—100 
1i1—116 
123—128xd 
105—1 10xd 


110—115 
95—100 
22/3 —23/3 
20/6--21/6 


| 143—148 


94— 99 
21/6—22/6 
20/9—21/9 
19/-—-20/- 
97 —100 
123 —128 
97 —102 
81 — 86 
98 —103 
112 —117 
108 —113 
94 — 99 
90 — 95 
119 —124 

19/-—21/- 
102 —107 
113 —1i8 

82 — 87 
100 —105 
114—119 
115 —120 
108 —113 


> | 120 —125 


9% —I01 
122 —127 
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22/-—23/ 
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(Permac 


METAL-TO-METAL JOINTING MATERIAL 
EE 


Ever since 1913 “ PERMAC,” the original 
Metal-to-Metal Jointing, has been holding 
up difficult joints in Gas Works and on 
Coke Oven Plants all over the world. 
Equally suitable for any joint—steam, 
water, gas, oil, benzol, ammonia, etc.— 
screw pipe or flange. 


Manufactured only by 


THOMAS & BISHOP 


39,ARTHUR ROAD, LONDON, SW19. 





GAS JOURNAL 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS’ 


RESULTS 


Dunstable Gas and Water Company 


Interim dividends were declared on Sept. 
28 at standard rates on the 5% Preference 
stock, and the 10%, 7%,and 5% Maximum 
Ordinary shares. 


Metropolitan Gas Company, Melbourne 


The report of the Directors recommends a 
dividend of 4s. per share, and states that 
the profit for the year ended June 30, 1948, 
was £134,098. Balance to be carried forward 
totals £36,227. Income from the sale of gas 
was £2,231,895, and from the sale of residual 
products £527,938. 


South Australian Gas Company 


The Directors report a net profit for the 
year ended June 30, 1948, of £77,640. An 
interim dividend of 5% and a final dividend 
at the same rate have been recommended. 
The sale of gas brought in £733,837, the 
rental of meters and fittings £65,354, and 
the sale of coke and other by-products 
£167,689. 


Colonial Gas Association, Ltd. 


The¥ Directors’ report on the operations 
of the Colonial Gas Association, Ltd., 
Melbourne, cabled to their London Secretary, 
states that the net profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1948, after providing £27,000 for 
taxation, is £90,360. Adding to this the 
amount of £6,839 brought forward, and 
deducting the interim dividends paid in 
April, the balance at credit of the appro- 
priation account is £55,594. The Directors’ 
recommendations for dividends, payable 
on or after Oct. 14, are at the rate of 8% 
on the Preference shares, less 4% paid as 
interim dividend, and 5% on the Ordinary 
shares, less interim dividend of 24%. The 
reserve fund will be credited with £5,500 
and £6,922 will be carried forward. 

The quantity of gas sold increased by 
9% and the quantity sold by subsidiary 
gas undertakings increased by 5.7%. Im- 
portant extensions to the plant carried out 
during the year included an addition to the 
vertical retort plant and the provision of 
new purifiers at the Boxhill Works. The 
load of Frankston and part of that of 
Oakleigh is now carried by the Boxhill 
Works. 

’’ The ordinary and an extraordinary general 
meeting of the Company is to be held in 
Melbourne on Oct. 13. 


| Sowerby Bridge Gas Department 


A gross profit of £5,436 is reported by 
the Engineer and Manager of Sowerby 


| Bridge Gas Department, Mr. W. B. Harrison, 
| in his annual report. 


Expenditure on the 
revenue account was £96,655, income 
£102,091, interest on loans, £469, sinking 
fund contributions £2,940, and income tax 
£98. This leaves a net profit of £1,929. 
Manufacturing charges increased by £3,385 
on the previous year, the whole of this 
increase being due to increased coal and 


TRADE 


TOM CARRINGTON & CO. LTD. 
Lyndon Toolworks, West Bromwich. T/N 
0517 (2 lines). 

“LYNDON” and “EGA-KUT” 
SCREWING TOOLS; 
TAPS; DIES; STOCKS anv DIES; 
GROUND THREAD TAPS 


October 6, 1948 


coal haulage charges, and increased wages. 
A new record figure was set for gas produced 
at 297.5 mill. cu.ft., compared with 287.5 
mill. cu.ft. in the previous year. This 
was made up of 209 mill. cu.ft. of coal gas 
and 28 mill. cu.ft. of carburetted water 
as. The total quantity of gas sent out 
during the year was 297.5 mill. cu.ft., an 
increase of 3.5%. Coal carbonized was 
19,470 tons, the highest tonnage ever 
handled by the Department. 

The year under review, says the report, 
has been the most difficult ever experienced 
in availability of labour. The introduction 
of the six-shift week necessitated the per- 
manent employment of additional shift 
men—and men nowadays,were very reluctant 
to work on shifts and particularly reluctant 
to work week-ends. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


One of the objects of the Fire Protection 
Association is to reduce wastage caused by 
fire. A booklet they have just published 
entitled Fire Prevention Notes for Industrial 
Premises has been specially prepared for 
industrial organizations because it is in 
industrial premises that great loss of valuable 
plant, material, and other products takes 
place. The booklet sets out many of the 
causes of fire in such premises, together with 
recommendations for their avoidance. Copies 
will be provided free of charge to in- 
dustrialists. 


= * * 


Management Abstracts, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
published by the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, 17, Hill Street, London, W.1 (price 
3s.), is the first of a monthly series intended 
as a digest of material published in any part 
of the world of interest to those who wish 
to keep themselves informed on current 
developments in management science. Of 
particular topical interest are abstracts 
dealing with problems of organization, 
maintaining authority in the face of speciali- 
zation, multiple management, and _ the 
pros and cons of factory size—units of 
500 employees are suggested as ideal. Other 
abstracts deal with the problems of the 
small firm, the use of selection boards 
within a firm, how to keep staff informed, 
and the need for explaining the significance 
of their work to employees. In the financial 
Management sections, abstracts deal with 
subjects not irrelevant at the present time 
—budgetary control, and standard costing 
and accounts of nationalized undertakings. 
The latter maintains that the main principle 
of price and output policy should equalize 
demand and supply. 


Evered & Co., Ltd., have purchased the 
business of Messrs. Burgin, Ltd., Whittall 
Street, Birmingham, and are manufacturing 
and distributing the full range of “ Fabex” 
compression joints, together with their 
copper tube. All correspondence should 
be forwarded to Evered & Co., Ltd., at 
Surrey Works, Smethwick, 40. 


CARDS 


NATIONAL ENAMELS LTD. 


53, Norman Road, Greenwich, London S.E.10. 
T/N Greenwich 2266-7. 


Our COOKER LININGS, CROWN TRAYS 
and SPLASHBACKS have been well proved 
by the Gas Industry. 





